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AN ADVENTURE IN AFGHANISTAN. 


MHE 40th Regiment, in 
which I was then a sub- 
altern, arrived at Can- 
dahar in October, 1841. 
We had been encamped 
at Quetta since themonth 
of February, and our first 
experiences of Afghan- 
istan were by no means 
pleasant. During the six months we were 
at Quetta, the battalion, which on its arrival 
at that place numbered 1,000 effective rank 
and file, lost no less than a hundred men and 
three officers, nearly all of whom died from 
a very virulent kind of dysentery, said to 
be brought on by the water of the locality, 
which was chiefly composed of melted snow 
from the mountains. When we arrived at 
Quetta in February, there were not more 
than two per cent. of the whole corps on the 
sick list. But when we started to march for 
Candahar in the following September, at least 
a fourth of the regiment had to be carried 
on doolies, or camels, and quite as many more 
were allowed to get along on foot as best they 
could, without arms or accoutrements, being 
all what in England would be called out-door 
patients of the regimental hospital. In the 
ranks, and fit for duty, we had not more than 
five hundred men out of the thousand we had 
mustered a few months previously. The march 
to Candahar lasted about thirty days. Our 
commanding ofticer, acting on the advice of the 
medical men, ordered that the regiment should 
halt every fourth day, and the result of this 
judicious arrangement, together with the 
climate, which improved more and more as we 
got further to the north, was that nearly 
all the men who had started from Quetta, 
more or less sick, were fit for duty, and able 
to take their place in the ranks before we 
arrived at Candahar. When our corps 
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arrived at the latter place, we found, to our 
great delight, that cantonments, such as they 
were, had been provided for us. We had all 
been upwards of a year under canvas, and 
a wing of the regiment, that had preceded 
the other half of the corps, had been for 
more than two years dwellers in tents. It 
is only those who have gone through a pro- 
longed trial of the kind that can appreciate 
the blessing of having a roof over their 
heads, and being surrounded with stone, 
instead of canvas walls. Our cantonments 
at Candahar were very much the reverse of 
what can be termed luxurious; they had 
been built for Shah Sooja’s native troops, 
and could boast of not even the most 
common conveniences of Indian life. But 
the very fact of every officer having a room to 
himself, and of the men having space to hang 
up their arms and stow away their other 
belongings, made them appear veritable 
palaces to us. At Candahar we found none 
save Bengal troops. General Nott was in com- 
mand of the garrison and the division. The 
latter consisted of the 2nd, 16th, 42nd and 
43rd Bengal Native Infantry, together with 
some few local corps, raised for the service of 
Shah Sooja, the king whom we had placed 
on the throne of Afghanistan, and who 
eventually cost us so much in money, men, 
and prestige, by trying to maintain him as 
ruler of that country. The 40th had since 
its arrival in India, some ten or more years 
previous to the period I am writing of, served 
in the Bombay Presidency, and was looked 
upon as a regular Bombay regiment. But 
nothing could exceed the kindness and good 
fellowship of the Bengal officers, amongst 
whom we were now thrown. General Nott 
in particular was most kind and considerate 
in the manner he received us, and the invi- 
tations to different messes, as well as the 
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_offers to make us honorary members of the 
same, were so numerous that it took the 
president of our mess-committee no little 
time to reply to them. I make mention of 
all these details, trifling as some of them 
may appear, in order to let my readers 
understand the exact state of the case as 
regards Candahar and its garrison when we 
arrived there ; and, as will be seen presently, 
to show the why and the wherefore of certain 
events which took place shortly after we 
formed part of the force that held the place. 
Since the days of which I write the world is 
some forty-four or forty-five years older. Men 
who were then young smooth-faced lads, fresh 
from school, with their lives all before them, 
are now long past middle age, and are looking 
forward to the probably not far-off end of 
their sojourn in this world. Hence it is that 
what was then a mere matter of passing 
history must be now pretty well forgotten, 
and the prologue of the drama has to be told 
before. the present generation can be expected 
to take any interest in what happened so 
long ago. 

In less than a month after our arrival at 
Candahar we heard the news from Cabul 
that our army there, under General Elphin- 
stone, was daily getting into worse and worse 
trouble, and that their total defeat was 
merely a matter of time. Coming as these 
reports did through natives, and our com- 
munication with British India being cut off, 
we hardly knew what to believe. But in 
time, and before long too, the very worst 
news we had heard proved only tootrue. The 
story of the English force, trying to retreat to 
the Khyber Pass, being cut upalmost to aman, 
and many of the principal officers being taken 
prisoners, reached us in due time ; and very 
shortly our own troubles commenced, although 
certainly on a smaller scale than those of the 
Cabul force, By the first days of December, 
Candahar was surrounded by thousands of 
Afghans. It is true that they kept a com- 
paratively respectful distance from us. But 
they were not more than a very few miles 
from the city, and at times were quite close to 
our quarters. Our force was divided into two 
brigades ; one of these, consisting of the 
40th Regiment, the 2nd, 16th, and 38th 
Native Infantry, occupied the cantonments ; 
the other, composed of the 42nd and 43rd 
Bengal Native Infantry, together with two 
of Shah Sooja’s regiments, which were 
officered by Englishmen, was in the town, 
which was surrounded by high walls, and 
was not more than five hundred yards from 
the cantonments. Two or three times 
General Nott led a large portion of the 
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force under his command against the enemy, 
but so little good was effected by the move- 
ment, and there was so much danger of our 
stores and supplies falling into the enemy’s 
hands, that this plan of operation was 
abandoned, and we remained throughout 
the winter on the defensive. 

As a matter of course it was strictly for- 
bidden for any one to go beyond a certain 
distance from the town or the cantonments ; 
but what will not Englishmen venture in 
search of sport? About three miles from 
our lines there was a broad but very shallow 
river, on the banks of which snipe, it was 
reported, were very numerous, and of a size 
rarely if ever seen in other parts of the 
world. Now and again, when the enemy 
was reported to be a considerable distance 
off, a few venturous spirits amongst us would 
risk our lives, to say nothing of the certainty 
of being tried by a court-martial if we were 
found to have disobeyed orders, for the pur- 
pose of bagging a few of these birds. One 
of these adventures I have a -very vivid 
recollection of, as it very nearly proved not 
only the last day’s shooting I should ever do, 
but for some time made me and my com- 
panion believe that our respective careers 
in this world had come to an end. 

A camp-follower who had a couple of dozen 
or so of snipe for sale came to the canton- 
ments one afternoon and, as he could speak 
a little Hindustanee, gave us to understand 
that he had shot these birds in the course of 
about four hours. The birds were certainly 
very fine indeed of their kind ; no snipe of 
such a size or in such admirable condition 
had ever been seen by even the most ex- 
perienced shots amongst us, either in India 
or England. The gun with which he had 
killed his game was a wretched old single 
barrelled affair, with a very bad flint-lock, 
and the only shot he had was much larger than 
ordinary peas. The temptation proved too 
strong, at any rate for two of us, of which 
I was one. It seemed that if this half-caste 
camp-follower, with his almost useless gun, 
could make a good bag of snipe, we, with 
our percussion well-made fowling-pieces, 
would be able to do a very great deal better. 
As a matter of course the intended trip had 
to be kept a secret, for it was a direct 
violation of orders. But as none of the 
enemy had been seen for some days past, 
we thought that a venture to try what could 
be done was practicable, and determined to 
try our luck. My companion, and the 


leader and director of the affair, was also 
a 40th man, “ Horace” Seymour, a brother, 
if I am not mistaken, of General Sir Frank 
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Seymour, who holds a high position 
as Master of Ceremonies to Her Majesty. 
Seymour—dead I am sorry to say long years 
ago, when he was quite a young man—was 
one of the kindest-hearted men, as well as 
one of the truest gentlemen and most 
gallant soldiers it has ever been my lot to 
meet with during a life of threescore years. 
He was a few years my senior, both in the 
service and in age, and took upon himself 
all the details of the expedition. We started 
as soon as morning parade was over, about 
10 am. We had not more than four 
or five attendants, which for an Indian 
shooting party was unusually small; with a 
view to the possibility that we might have 
to beat a very hasty retreat, we took care 
to provide a tattoo, or pony, for each of our 
followers ; we ourselves being, as a matter 
of course, also mounted. Having got quietly 
clear of the lines, twenty minutes or so 
sufficed to take us to the river. The latter 
was a broad, but very shallow stream, with a 
considerable stretch of marshy ground on 
each side. It was very evident that if the 
Afghans did surprise us, the sportsman who 
was shooting on the bank furthest from 
Candahar would run by far the greatest 
risk of being’cut off. As a matter of course 
my friend Seymour, like the plucky fellow 
he was, volunteered, and for some time 
insisted that he should take the post of 
danger. But to this I would not listen, 
and declared that unless he drew lots for 
sides I would at once go back to the canton- 
ments. After some little discussion we 
tossed up, and the side where as we thought 
the danger lay fell to me. We had arranged 
our plan of campaign against the snipe. We 
dismounted, each having our horse near us in 
charge of our respective “syces” or native 
grooms, who were mounted. Of the three 
followers who remained, we each kept one to 
carry our extra ammunition, and to pick up 
the birds. The fifth, and last, we ordered to 
remain mounted, and to proceed slowly 
abreast of us, in order to beat up the snipe. 
That the latter were most plentiful, and by 
no means wild there could be no doubt 
whatever. During the ten minutes or so 
that we stood making the above arrange- 
ments, not fewer than a score of birds rose, 
all more or less close to us, and after a short 
flight settled down again, showing by their 
tameness that they had no fear or anxiety 
about being shot at. It must have been 
about eleven o'clock when we commenced 
operations, and I have never seen or heard 
of snipe in such quantities, or so large and 
in such admirable condition. As fast as we 


could load and fire, we added to the number 
of the booty in our game bags. My friend 
Seymour, who was a first-rate shot, must 
have bagged at least fifty birds in about 
twice that number of minutes. Even I, 
whose shooting left much to be desired, 
whose aim was by no means certain, but very 
much the reverse, killed no fewer than a 
couple of dozen snipe before we had been an 
hour on the ground. As to labour or walk- 
ing there was little or none. The birds rose 
at our very feet, and as fast, or even faster, 
than we could load, fresh victims took the 
place of those we had knocked over. If 
instead of two there had been half-a-dozen 
sportsmen, and each of these had behind him 
a couple of attendants with spare guns ready 
loaded, there would have been sport and to 
spare for all. The condition of the birds 
was also something wonderful. If our sport 
could have lasted some four or five hours, we 
should no doubt have made, both in quantity 
and quality, bags which would have been 
historical in the annals of sport. As it was, 
notwithstanding that we were ill-provided 
with ammunition, had no good markers 
of the game, and also had to keep an outlook 
for the Afghans, who might at any moment 
be down upon us, we made much larger bags 
than we could have done on any ground that 
it was ever my luck to see in India or 
England. We had got well to work, but 
halted for half-an-hour to eat a mouthful 
of lunch and smoke our cheroots, and had 
resumed our shooting, when a very un- 
pleasant stoppage was put to our sport. 
Happening to look towards my friend 
Seymour, I saw that he was making signs 
to me ina most urgent manner. We were 
too far apart, the river being too wide, to 
hear what he said, but I came to the con- 
clusion that he was in need of powder, or 
shot, or perhaps both. To the best of my 
ability I made signs asking what it was he 
needed ; but he shook his head and made 
gestures with his hand, which showed that it 
was something else—evidently more serious— 
that he wished me to notice. He had stopped 
shootingand was looking through his binocular 
glasses very earnestly at something on my 
side of the river. At last what turned out 
afterwards to be a happy thought seized me, 
and I resolved to mount my nag and cross 
to where he was, I had hardly gone fifty 
yards in that direction, when I got a practical 
intimation as to what he wanted me to do, 
and whence the danger he had seen was to 
be expected. All at once four or five bullets 
from behind whistled past me, causing me 
instantly to quicken my pace. I looked over 





my shoulder as soon as I got some little 
distance, and saw half-adozen Afghans 
armed to the teeth, making after me as fast 
as they could. Fortunately they were not 
mounted, so that I had the best of the case 
thus far. In a very few minutes I had joined 
Seymour, who greeted me with a “ Now then, 
old fellow, we must ride for it, for there are 
a dozen or more of those ruffians following 
those who fired at you.” Our first care was 
to see that none of our followers were left 
behind. These individuals had, however, 
taken alarm in time, and were making their 
way towards Candahar much in advance of our- 
selves. Not that we were slow to follow them, 
for the first shots from the Afghans had been 
quickly followed by others, and as we could 
now perceive, those who had fired at us were 
making their way to the river, and evidently 
intended, if they could, to capture us. As 
they were on foot, we had the best of 
the race, and galloped on towards the canton- 
ments, feeling certain that we could not be 
overtaken ; but we had very soon reason to 
take a less cheerful view of our position. 

The ground between the river and the 
cantonments was, as is very common in 
Afghanistan, undulating to a degree seldom 
seen in any other country. So much so is 
this the case, that the pathways or tracts— 
for they can hardly be called roads—look as 
if they were almost level, and hundreds of 
men or animals might be within a very short 
distance of each other, and yet have no idea 
whatever of the fact. We had just reached 
the top of a gently undulating piece of 
ground, and were congratulating ourselves 
at being within measurable distance of home, 
when all of a sudden we saw about fifty or 
sixty armed horsemen drawn up in line, and 
barring our further progress towards the 
cantonments. They were evidently waiting 
for us, and seemed certain they could capture 
us with ease. To be made a prisoner by any 
one is far from pleasant, but to be taken by 
the Afghans meant, as we knew, a cruel and 
prolonged death, so brutal in details that it 
could not be described in print. About a 
month previous to our expedition three young 
lads, private soldiers in the 40th Regiment, 
had, in defiance of orders, gone out on a 
wandering expedition. Their bodies were 
found the next day not more than a mile 
from the cantonments. They had been mur- 
dered; but, as the medical officer who 
examined the corpses said, they had evidently 
been tortured in the most brutal manner it 
was possible to imagine, before being put 
out of their pain. 

Nor were these poor fellows the only 
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example of what the Afghan savage will do 
in order to torment his enemy when living, 
and insult his corpse when dead. Such being 
the case, the prospect of being taken by the 
horsemen who were so evidently on the 
look-out for us was anything but pleasant. 
“There is only one hope for us,” said my 
companion, shortly after he saw the men in 
front of us; “we must do our best to ride 
through them, and make for the cantonments. 
Let us walk our horses quietly until close 
upon them, and then make a start for it. 
Our chance of escape is small, but it is the 
only one we have. If I fall you will write 
to my friends, and if you are killed I will 
do the same to yours.” Seymour happened 
to have with him a brace of double-barrelled 
pistols. He drew these from his holsters and 
gave one to me, saying, “In any case let us 
sell our lives as dearly as we can, for to be 
killed on the spot would be infinitely better 
than to be taken prisoner by these cruel 
miscreants.” We had one thing in our 
favour, although our horses were not by any 
means large they were both tolerably fleet, and 
would be able to hold their own for a certain 
distance. Another fact that Seymour remind- 
ed me of, was that at a certain ruin a little 
more than half way between where we were 
and the cantonments, there was very often a 
picket of Skinner’s Horse, consisting of a 
havildar or sergeant, and a dozen or fifteen 
troopers. “If either of us escape,” he said 
to me—for it seemed far too much to hope 
for that both of us could by any possibility 
do so—* let him ride straight for that ruin, 
and bring down the picket of horsemen with 
him. It is just possible, although not very 
probable, that the one who remains with the 
Afghans may be saved.” Thus my plucky 
friend tried to make the best of what was, 
at the best, a very desperate position to 
be in. With a “now, good-bye, old fellow,” 
from one to the other, we rode quietly on, 
having arranged that Seymour would give 
the word when we were to start off in a 
gallop, and try to shake off the enemy. 

As we approached the Afghans they 
evidently thought we intended to give our- 
selves as prisoners. They shouted at, and 
abused us after their fashion, using the most 
brutal epithets towards us in a sort of 
mongrel Hindostanee, so that we might un- 
derstand them the better. Half-a-dozen 


shots were fired at us but they went so wide 
of the mark that they were evidently meant 
to intimidate rather than absolutely to injure 
us. One thing—as we found out afterwards, 
when comparing notes—struck us both, and 
gave us very much better hopes than we had 
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before dared to entertain of getting away safe 
if it came to a race for life, the horses of the 
Afghans were very dusty, had evidently 
come a long way, and were, compared with 
our own, very much done up. 

“ Now for it,” said Seymour, as we got 
within thirty yards or so of the line—a line 
formed by single horsemen some ten or a 
dozen yards apart—“ now for it, old fellow, 
turn sharp to the right when you get near 
them, and go as hard as you can.” It is 
wonderful what effect the words of a cool- 
headed man have on desperate occasions, like 
the one I am endeavouring to describe. My 
plucky companion had—as he afterwards told 
me—seen at a glance that the Afghans were 
slowly closing in to the point opposite to 
which we were advancing ; thus leaving, as 
it were, their flank exposed. Towards, or 
rather, at that flank we rode, spurring for 
dear life to get clear of the ruffianly gang. 
In far less time than it takes to relate what 
happened we were clear, and, what was 
better, we felt that we were increasing the 
distance between our pursuers and ourselves 
at every stride. The four or five horsemen 


through whom we dashed, struck at us with 
sword and lance, but all to no purpose, 
neither our horses nor ourselves were 
touched. The enemy then tried to fire at 
us, but their doing this was so much in our 
favour. Every horseman when he fired had 
to stop his horse, and thus we had for the 
moment one pursuing enemy the less, But 
what really saved us—for saved we were, and 
although poor Seymour did not live many 
years afterwards ; I have survived forty odd 
years to tell the tale—was the superior fresh- 
ness and speed of our horses. Half-an-hour’s 
riding brought us safe to the cantonments. 
A few of our more intimate friends heard of 
the escape we had had, but as disobedience 
of orders in the field is a serious matter, the 
affair was never talked about. During a 
campaign like that of 1841-42 in Afghanistan, 
when every man feels that his life is in his 
hands, and no one can tell what a day may 
bring forth, the private adventures of either 
officers or men are quickly forgotten, no 
matter how interesting they may be to 
those, or to the friends of those, chiefly 
concerned. 
M. Laine Mzason. 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE (OLD BITS IN A NEW CITY). 


* T ConsIDER,” said our friend from Chicago, 
“it’s about the most interesting thing I’ve 
seen since I’ve been on this side.” He was 
speaking to a party of Newcastle citizens, 
of the old Norman Keep which stands in the 
midst of the busy city on the Tyne, and 
which, though black with the smoke, and 
worn by the storms and struggles of seven 
centuries, is still as stable and strong as 
when it was the New Castle on the Tyne, 
and gave its name to the town which lay 
under its protecting shadow. The citizens 
opened their eyes incredulously as_ the 
stranger from the far west delivered this 
opinion, pretty much as a group of Indians 
might have opened their eyes at a missionary 
who told them that he never tasted a better 
glass of fire-water in his life than one he 
had just drawn from the creek running 
through the village. What! This old 
black tower, which they passed by regardless 
every day of their lives, was the most 
interesting thing he had seen—he who 
had just seen London and Paris with all 


their wonders! Was it delicate flattery, or 
deliberate irony?. Neither it would seem, 
for he spoke with unaffected enthusiasm as 
he described the massive thickness of the 
walls, the ingenious contrivances for defence, 
the wealth of antique weapons, and other 
objects within the castle: the dungeon, the 
chapel, the king’s chamber, the Roman altars 
and memorial tablets, the ancient British 
shields and urns and arms—in short a per- 
fect treasure-house of relics, embodying and 
illustrating the history of the town, and of 
England from the earliest times. It was 
noticed that while he spoke, the listeners all 
nodded assent to what he said, as though 
perfectly familiar with the objects he de- 
scribed, though we have a shrewd suspicion 
that none of them had ever been in the 
Castle, except perhaps years ago as boys; 
for when he would have asked for further 
information on any point, it was just this 
particular point that all his listeners had 
not noticed during their visits, though where 
his knowledge was clear, they were unanimous 
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NEWCASTLE FROM GATESHEAD 
From a Drawing by R. Josie. 


in confirming his observations. “ And what 
do you think was the strangest thing I 
noticed when in your Castle?” asked the 
visitor as he concluded. “It was this, that 
Jones here, who, at my request, took me to 
the place, a place worth crossing the Atlantic 
to see, informed me he was never in it before 
—your fellow-citizen, Jones, who passes it 
every day of his life!” Jones blushed, but 
quickly recovered his usual self-possession. 
“And pray, sir,” said he, “how often, may 
{ ask, have you been inside the Chicago 
stockyards?” The citizen of Chicago smiled. 
“Well, Mr. Jones,” he replied, “I must 
confess I never was in one of them in 





my life.” “How 
strange !”’ cried 
Jones, triumphant- 
ly. “And yet I, 
though I have 
never been in the 
Castle here, have 
visited the famous 
stockyards of your 
native city, and 
consider it was 
worth crossing the 
Atlantic to see 
them, while you 
have never thought 
it worth the trouble 
of walking a few 
hundred yards.” 

“Tt only goes to 
show,” said the sage 
of the party, with 
the air of having 
made a new and 
startling discovery, 
“that a stranger 
on a visit sees and 
gets to know far 
more of a place than 
its inhabitants do 
in a lifetime.” 

To a great ex- 
tent we believe our 
sage friend was 
right in his conclu- 
sions, and that upon many 
of the citizens of Newcastle an 
account of the picturesque and 
* ancient buildings, and other in- 
teresting objects of their native 
place, will come with as much 
novelty as upon the outside world ; 
and though we cannot go as far 
as our American friend in saying 
that it surpasses in interest such 
places as London and Paris, yet 
there are as many quaint old-world relics, 
strangely mingled up with the latest develop- 
ments of modern civilisation in this city of 
strange contrasts, as are to be seen in most 
towns. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne is well known the 
wide world over as the great emporium of 
the coal trade, which has been carried on 
here since the days of Henry the Third, and 
is popularly supposed in the south of England 
to be a city peopled by coal miners, and 
having coal mines, in full tide of work, 
plentifully scattered amongst her streets. 
Yet you will rarely see a pitman there, 
except on market days, when they flock in 
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from the country round, easy to recognise 
by their gait and their peculiar complexion, 
which is pale, yet robust and healthy looking ; 
while as for coal pits, there is only one 
within the city bounds, and that only started 
work about two years ago, after lying idle 
some quarter of a century. In the neigh- 
bouring country side they are plentiful 
enough ; in some directions as you approach 
or leave the city, you will see their engine- 
houses, and the taJl skeleton frame-work of 
their coal-drawing gear, looming black against 
the sky on every side. On Newcastle Quay, 
the headquarters of the Great Northern 
coal field, you will scarcely see a single piece 
of coal, though as for the offices of the coal- 
fitters—the successors of the ancient hoast- 
men of the town, who regulated the vend of 
coal far back in medieval times—their name 
is legion. All down the Tyne and in the 
docks you will see huge spouts projecting 
over the water at the ends of the long rail- 
ways or waggon ways, which run from the 
collieries, sometimes miles away ; and under 
these spouts you will see vessels lying, taking 
in the coal for transport to the furthest ends 
of the earth. 

Besides that fiction concerning the coal 
mines, there is another prevalent in the 
south, that Newcastle, is in Scotland, and 
the Newcastle man visiting the metropolis, 
is universally looked upon as a Scotchman, 
though in truth his native city is fifty good 
miles from the border, and there is no town 
of England which has been more anti-Scotch, 
and has in the old times exchanged harder 
blows with these once inveterate foes of Eng- 
land. Happily her only rivalry with them 
now is in more peaceful matters. The Tyne 
and the Clyde, the greatest shipbuilding 
rivers in the country, have of late years 
contended for supremacy with varying suc- 
cess, the Tyne last year being ahead. It is 
indeed a wonderful river, its banks on both 
sides being one continuous workshop for ten 
good miles and more. Three miles above 
Newcastle, at Scotswood, the shipbuilding 
yards commence ; at Elswick are the immense 
works of Sir William Armstrong, Mitchell, 
& Co., the birthplace of the Armstrong Gun, 
which extend for fully a mile along the 
northern bank. The shipbuilding yard of 
the same firm is at Low Walker, a few 
miles below Newcastle, and they are able 
to build and equip, and do build and equip, 
ironclads and gunboats complete with en- 
gines, guns, torpedoes, and all the destructive 
armament of modern naval warfare, as well 
as vessels for the more peaceful pursuits of 
commerce. Sailing from Newcastle to the 


sea, you will see on either side, ship-yards, 
iron-works, chemical-works, glass-houses, 
potteries, cement-works, coal staithes and 
docks ; and the air is dark with the smoke 
from a thousand chimneys. The amount of 
shipping to be seen is enormous, for in the 
Port of Newcastle the number of vessels 
cleared is only surpassed by that of London. 

It is not, however, of the trade and com- 
merce of Newcastle that we would now 
speak, but more of the wonderful wealth of 
picturesque beauty to be found in her streets, 
of the relics of antiquity which yet survive 
in many a nook and corner, and above all to 
point out the violent contrasts between the 
old times and the new, which are to be met 
with at every turn. We fancy there are 
many who will smile as they hear of the 
picturesque beauty of the metropolis of the 
north, which stands on the banks of “coaly 
Tyne ;” but speaking in sober earnest, 
though there are few places which have 
suffered more from the effects of modern 
manufactures and improvements, there are 
few that yet retain so many interesting relics 
of bygone times, beautiful and picturesque in 
their decay. It is true that the sylvan 
beauty which once marked the town, and 
which caused the good John Wesley to say, 
“that if he were not journeying in hope of 
a better world, here he would be content 
to live and die,” has passed away ; but there 
are scenes of the utmost natural beauty in the 
suburbs and outskirts even now, and standing 
here on the south side of the Tyne, in Gates- 
head—styled by some captious cynic “a 
dirty lane leading to Newcastle—” and look- 
ing over upon the piled-up masses of build- 
ings before us, we know that not far beyond, 
the green trees wave, and the green grass 
spreads away in many a rolling acre. The 
Newcastle of Wesley’s time must have been 
indeed one of the most beautiful spots under 
the canopy of heaven, with its Castle and 
its churches, and quaint groups of red- 
tiled, old-timbered houses, nestling amongst 
orchard trees, with patches of meadow and 
garden here and there, and all hemmed in 
by the encircling wall, with its gateway 
towers and its turrets, which an old writer 
tells us was the finest town wall in Europe, 
and very like those of Avignon and Jerusalem 
in appearance. It was in 1745 that the 
great methodist lived over there at the 
Orphan House just outside the Pilgrim Street 
Gate—the year of the invasion of England 
by the young Pretender. The walls and 
gates were strengthened, and cannon planted 
in anticipation of attack, and the preacher’s 
friends in this conjunction besought him to 
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remove within the walls for greater safety ; 
but he refused, even when the alarm was 
raised that the enemy was within sight. As 
all the world knows, Charles Edward was 
diverted from his projected advance on New- 
castle, and proceeded on his ill-starred march 
to Derby by way of Carlisle instead. When 
the danger was past, Wesley made an exam- 
ination of the town’s defences, and gives it 
as an especial mark of the watchful providence 
of God over His servants that his dwelling, 
the Orphan House, was‘out of the line of 
fire of the guns of the Town Gate, and would 
have been out of that of the enemy’s batteries 
had they attacked the town. A hundred 
years before this the town did not escape so 
easily, for, in 1644, after the battle of 
Marston Moor, it was besieged by the Scotch 
allies of the Parliamentarians and carried by 
assault after a desperate resistance. To stout 
Sir John Marley, the mayor and defender of 
the town at that time, the people of Newcastle 
owe a debt of gratitude which ought never 
to be forgotten. But for his ready presence 
of nind the beautiful lantern of the cathedral 
church of St. Nicholas, the crown and pride 
of the city, which we see rising there in 
majesty beyond the turrets of the Castle, might 
have been battered down and destroyed by the 
Scottish cannon. Irritated by the prolonged 
defence of the town, Lord Leven, the com- 
mander of the besieging force—that brave 
old soldier, better known as Alexander Leslie, 
who had fought in many a desperate battle 
under Gustavus Adolphus—sent a trumpeter 
to announce to the garrison that if the town 
was not surrendered at once he would open 
fire on the steeple of St. Nicholas. Sir John 
Marley immediately ordered his Scottish 
prisoners of war to be carried up and placed 
in the lantern of the church, and returned 
answer to the Scottish general, that he might 
fire on and destroy the steeple, but in its 
fall his countrymen and friends should perish. 
Thus was the steeple of St. Nicholas saved 
to beautify the view now before us. It was 
built by Robert de Rhodes, a munificent 
lawyer of Newcastle, in the reign of 
Edward VI. and has been the admiration 
and despair of architects ever since. Many 
attempts to imitate it have been made, but 
all have failed to reproduce the bold and 
elegant grace of the flying buttresses which 
carry the lantern, and it stands unique 
throughout the world, with its thirteen 
spires, each surmounted by its gilded vane. 
We know how Sir Christopher Wren essayed 
to imitate it in the steeple of St. Dunstan’s 
in the east, and how he stood on London 
Bridge, and through a telescope watched 


with fear and trembling while the scaffolding 
was being removed, lest his feeble copy might, 
when derived of its outer supports, come 
tumbling to the ground. And still St. 
Nicholas stands, and as William Gray, the 
first historian of Newcastle, wrote in the 
year of the execution of Charles I. “It 
lifteth up a head of Majesty above the rest 
as a Cypresse Tree above the low Shrubs.” 

From looking at the old church and the 
still older Castle beside it, which carry the 
mind far back into the past amongst scenes 
of mediaeval religion and warfare, there is a 
strange shock of contrast in looking at the 
stupendous High Level Bridge of Robert 
Stephenson, along which the railway runs, a 
hundred feet above the river, and then down 
at the massive Swing Bridge with which Sir 
William Armstrong has spanned the stream, 
and which turns on its centre as smoothly 
and as easily as a door on well oiled hinges, 
and allows great ships to pass where once 
the way was stopped by old Tyne Bridge. 
At this point a bridge has crossed the river 
for the last eighteen hundred years. The 
first was built by the Emperor Hadrian, and 
called after the name of his family, Pons 
Elii, by which name Roman Newcastle was 
also designated. The second was built 
during the middle ages, and there are many 
drawings of it extant, which show it crowded 
with houses along either side like old London 
Bridge, and with a gateway tower at either 
end, and another in the middle, together 
with a chapel to the Virgin, and a hermitage. 
On one of the towers of this bridge, the 
strong right arm of Sir William Wallace— 
that arm which had fought so well for 
Scotland—was exposed after the execution 
and quartering of that brave patriot. Here, 
too, was exposed a quarter of the Earl of 
Northumberland, who fell in the Battle of 
Bramham Moor in 1408—the father of 
Shakspeare’s Harry Hotspur. In 1771, a 
tremendous flood carried away the old bridge, 
with many of the houses, and several of the 
inhabitants were drowned. Then was built 
a stone bridge, still well remembered in 
Newcastle, which was removed to make 
room for the present structure. 

Alongside the quay we see the huge iron 
leviathans of modern times lying, taking in 
cargo, or underneath the cranes, waiting to 
receive their boilers and machinery, and 
there, in strange contrast, floats downwards 
on the tide one of the old keels, with its 
square sail and its great heaped-up cargo of 
coal amidships, a lineal descendant of the 
chiuls of the hardy Norsemen in which they 
invaded England shortly after the Roman 








THE CASTLE. 


From a Drawing by R. Josue. 


evacuation. They came to the Tyne to help 
the trembling Britons of Pons Elii to repel 
the Picts and Scots, and here the chiuls, and 
their crews too for that matter, have remained 
ever since. 

But let us now cross the High Level 
Bridge and enter the city. Here we are 
beneath the Black Gate, once the entrance 
to the Castle yard, but not originally so, for 
there was another called the Baillie Gate, so 
used, long before Henry III. built this. 
The upper portion of the gate was re- 
built in the time of James L.,, as will be seen 


by the style of the square mullioned win- 
dows, but the lower part still shows the 
beautiful early decorated work of Henry III. 
The massive keep we see towering above us, 
was, of course, only part of the castle. The 
outer wall surrounded it at some distance, 
extending from the Black Gate to near the 
end of the High Level Bridge, and thence 
sweeping round the edge of the projecting 
plateau, by way of the Moot Hall to the 
Black Gate again. In some places the re- 
mains of this wall are still visible, and at 
the head of the Castle garth stairs, the south 
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postern is in fair preservation, and is in- 
teresting as being perhaps the only Norman 
postern in Great Britain. Where the Moot 
Hall now overlooks the Sand-hill and the 
river, stood once a British fort, which was 
succeeded by one of Roman construction ; 
afterwards here was the great hall of the 
Castle where John Baliol, King of Scotland, 
did homage to King Edward I. Adjoining 
the great hall was the king’s chamber, the 
abode of royalty when visiting the Castle, 
and on the extreme verge of the bank was 
the Half Moon Battery, mentioned as doing 
good service during the siege of the town. 
In the great hall, in after days were held 
the assizes of the county of Northumberland, 
for it must be understood that the precincts 
of the Castle were in the jurisdiction of the 
county, and not of the town of Newcasile. 
In 1810 it was pulled down, and the present 
Moot Hall built. We have said that the 
Castle yard was beyond the jurisdiction of 
the town, though situated right in its centre. 
This fact made it a sort of sanctuary—the 
Alsatia of Newcastle. It was also a harbour 
of refuge for many persecuted tradesmen, 
who were prevented from plying their trades 
within the town proper, by the tyrannical 
enactions of the Trades’ Guilds. Shoemakers 
would seem to have most affected it. In the 
time of Charles II., a French traveller re- 
cords that in the Castle garth were con- 
gregated together, as he thought, all the 
shoemakers of Newcastle. Visit the Castle 
garth stairs to-day, and you might make 
the very same remark, 

As to the keep itself—the huge square, 
frowning structure built by Henry II. on 
the site of an earlier castle built by William 
Rufus, itself having a predecessor erected 
by the unfortunate Robert of Normandy, 
eldest son of the Conqueror—as to this place, 
we hesitate to enter upon a description, so 
many are the points of interest connected 
with it. We can do no more than give a 
mere glance at a few of them. Ascending 
the steep and well-worn outer staircase, we 
enter by a magnificent transitional doorway 
(restored) the great hall of the Castle, and as 
we gaze upwards into the dark space over- 
head, where hang in the dim light the dusty 
banners of the old-time lordly custodians of 
the Castle, we are struck by the cold quietude 
of the place ; everything is so calm and still 
after the noisy traffic of the streets—as well 
it may be, seeing that we are shut in by walls 
of some seventeen feet in thickness. Pikes 
and halberts, steel caps and coats, swords and 
shields hang on the walls, and there, in that 
deep window recess, is one of the wheels of 


Conway’s cannon, which he sunk in the Tyne 
in 1640, when General Leslie’s troops were 
on their way to enter Newcastle after New- 
burn fight. Here, in the thickness of the 
wall, we find the King’s Chamber, so called 
perhaps, because King David of Scotland 
occupied it during his short stay here after 
his capture at Alnwick. Here, up a few 
steps, is the well-chamber, and here is the 
well itself, going down through the solid 
masonry of the wall, and ninety feet more 
down into the solid rock on which the Castle 
stands. In every chamber we see precious 
stores of Roman antiquities—altars, and 
tablets, and statues, and vases, and coins— 
for Newcastle, standing on, and having been, 
a station of the great wall of Hadrian, is 
rich in such treasures. They are so crowded 
here in the Castle, that the Black Gate is 
being restored and fitted up by the Society of 
Antiquaries for their better bestowal. Down 
this winding staircase from the hall and 
we reach the floor below, on. which is the 
library of the Society of Antiquaries (tenants 
of the Corporation), which is a perfect 
museum of antique curiosities. Then down 
again deep below into the dungeon, a 
great room with a vaulted ceiling resting on 
one huge pillar in the centre, and with iron 
rings fastened into its wall, to which the 
poor prisoners were tied up when it was used 
asa gaol for the county. Here John Howard, 
the philanthropist, saw a crowd of poor 
wretches, both men and women, huddled on 
a little straw on the wet stone floor for days 
together, while the rain and snow fell through 
the chinks in the decayed roof above, for at 
that time the castle was a mere shell, the 
roof and the various floors having decayed 
and fallen in, only the lower, or first floor, 
being left to form a roof to the gaol. Now 
through this dark apartment, where stands 
the battered old figure of James L., taken 
from the front of Newgate when it was 
pulled down, and so into the chapel. A beau- 
tiful little chapel it is, with its round arches 
and zigzag ornamentation, as fresh and clean 
as if last week from the mason’s chisel. It 
looks very strange to see this clean masonry 
after the black, smoke-begrimed work we 
have been so long looking at, and this sharp- 
ness of detail where we have seen crumbling 
stone—for even in the interior of the Castle 
there are places where the cold draughts of 
centuries have worn hollows in the walls of 
passages and galleries. By the winding 
staircase, which goes straight up from the 
basement to the top of the building, we 
reach the roof. Coming suddenly out of the 
darkness the glare of light dazzles and 
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blinds us for a while, but presently we regain 
our sight and see Newcastle spread out be- 
neath us. Far down below on the south we 
see the river winding away to right and left, 
the white sails of the ships flashing out in 
the sunshine, and beyond the town of Gates- 
head, with its venerable parish church of 
St. Mary’s, and the dark fell stretching away 
behind. There are the Windmill Hills on 
our right, though no windmills wave their 
arms there as of yore, and further away the 
green woodsof Ravensworth look down on the 
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yonder iron-crowned dome rises above the 
central police offices there is a narrow court, 
and at the entrance of that court is a sign 
which announces that there is to be found a 
certain Sedan-chair proprietor—and this in 
the city of Stephenson and his locomotives! 
We do not know of our own knowledge that 
this Sedan-chair proprietor is ever troubled 
or the reverse by applicants for seats in his 
antiquated conveyances. We never saw 
them in use except on certain May Day pro- 
cessions and the like, but there his sign hangs, 











ST. MARY'S CHURCH FROM NEWCASTLE QUAY. 


From a Drawing by R. Jopirnc. 


valley of the Teams, that little tributary of 
the Tyne in which the Danish fleet wintered 
centuries on centuries ago. Turning to the 
west we look from our perch on this seven 
hundred year old Norman pile upon the Cen- 
tral Railway Station, and see the gleaming 
railroad lines converging on it from all points. 
Just in behind it there are the famous 
engineering works which George Stephenson, 
the father of railways, founded, and which 
are still carried on by his descendants. Turn 
now to the north, and not far from where 


and there he waits in hope of fares. Wait 
and hope on, proprietor of Sedan-chairs ! 
From certain signs of the times which point 
to the fact that all things, be they in the 
shape of pictures, china, furniture, fashion 
of dress, or style of printing, are considered 
good and worthy of imitation in proportion 
as they are old, we judge that even your 
Sedan-chairs, stuffy, cramped, confined, slow, 
and uncomfortable though they be, may one 
day become the rage. Worse things have 
had better fortune. 
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Down below us there is another sharp con- 
trast. On its pedestal, at the end of the High 
Level Bridge, stands the primitive number 
one engine of George Stephenson, and tearing 
past it, and within a few yards of it, comes 
the Flying Scotsman, England’s swiftest 
train—the highest development of railroad 
mechanism beside its germ. 

The finest sight of all to be seen from the 
Castle top is the steeple of the cathedral 
church of St. Nicholas, which towers grace- 
fully upwards, almost within a stone’s throw 
of where we stand. We do not wonder at 
the admiration it has raised in so many 
breasts, as evidenced by the eulogiums we 
so often see quoted in the histories of 
the city. Ben Jonson wrote a rhyming 
riddle on it when he passed through New- 
castle on his way to visit Drummond of 
Hawthornden, and many other writers have 
eulogised it both in prose and poetry. Within 
its venerable walls how many notable per- 
sonages have worshipped ! Here the Princess 
Margaret, daughter of Henry VIL, attended 
in great state when on her way to wed the 
ill-starred James IV. of Scotland, who after- 
wards fell on Flodden Field. Here James VI. 
of Scotland and the First of England sat 
and listened to the loyal sermon of Toby 
Matthews, Bishop of Durham, with which 
he welcomed the British Solomon into his 
new kingdom. And here sat Charles [., the 
unfortunate son of that sapient monarch, 
and listened to sermons preached in quite 
another strain than that of the loyal bishop, 
by the Scotch covenanting clergy ; for Charles 
was long a captive in Newcastle, and, within 
the memory of living men, the mansion where 
he was lodged was to be seen, standing within 
its own grounds in the middle of the town, 
and the king’s apartments and the very bed 
he lay in were pointed out. The quaint Eliza- 
bethan mansion, Anderson Place as it was 
called, was razed to the ground about 1835, 
and over the site once occupied by it and 
its gardens and pleasaunce now runs Grey 
Street, the principal thoroughfare of New- 
castle, and one of the handsomest in the 
kingdom. The walls of St. Nicholas Church 
have echoed, too, to the fiery eloquence of 
John Knox, the great Scottish Reformer. He 
was afternoon lecturer here for some time, 
as was also the famous George Wishart. 
Close by the church, in a house overlooking 
the churchyard, Thomas Bewick, the great 
wood-engraver, worked for many a year pro- 
ducing those wondrous pictures of bird and 
animal life, and those quaint tailpieces, which 
give us such charming glimpses of homely 
country life. The houseis still to be seen as 


when he left it. Nearer to us, and hidden 
from view behind the Black Gate, is the 
house in which Admiral Lord Collingwood 
was born. The gallant and gentle sailor, 
Nelson’s bosom friend and “dear Coll,” was 
educated at the Grammar School, which then 
stood in Westgate-street, and his school- 
mates were William and John Scott, after- 
wards Lord Stowell and Lord Eldon, High 
Chancellor of England. It was a strange 
coincidence that these three Newcastle fellow 
schoolboys should all rise to such high dig- 
nity, and their worthy master, Hugh Moises, 
had just cause to be proud, as he was, of the 
schoolboys he turned out, to add their names 
to the long list of their native town’s 
celebrities, 

Eldon, and Stowell, and Collingwood, and 
many another worthy of the town are gone, 
but the Newcastle of the present day is not 
behind her ancient renown in the matter of 
possessing distinguished citizens. She has 
for one Sir W illiam Armstrong, the inventor 
of the Armstrong gun, and for another, Mr. 
J. W. Swan, the ‘solver of the great problem 
of the subdivision of the electric light. Yet 
in the city of the Armstrong gun and the 
Swan lamp, those latest phases of the arts 
of war and peace, we find customs as old as 
the Plantagenets still surviving. For in- 
stance, that crowd you see gathered beside 
the post- and telegraph-office, surrounds his 
Worship the Mayor, who, attended by his 
sword and mace-bearers, and other officials 
in quaint and antique garb, is “calling the 
fair.” And that bell which tolls from the 
cathedral tower overhead is called the reiver’s 
bell, and proclaims to the moss-troopers and 
reivers of Northumberland—if there are 
any now left—that they may freely enter 
the city during fair time without fear of 
unpleasant consequences. 

In walking through the streets of the city 
you cannot fail being struck again and again 
by the way in which the new and the old 
appear in such close conjunction. In other 
cities, such as Edinburgh, you find the old 
parts and the new quite apart from one 
another. Not so here. Hard by, and on 
either side of the Central Railway Station, 
with its constant flow of incoming and 
outgoing trains, and its crowds of busy and 
pleasure-seeking people, you may see portions 
of the old town walls, standing black and 
time-worn, where they have stood since the 
days of the Edwards. You may step out of 
the tramcar in the midst of one of the busiest 
thoroughfares, and in a couple of minutes 
find yourself i in the midst of the quiet convent 
Close of the Black Friars, and gaze around 











KING JOHN'S PALACE. 
From a Drawing by R. Josiinc, 


on the remains of the buildings which once 
sheltered the brethren of the powerful 
order of St. Dominic, and on their chapel, 
in which, in 1333, Edward Baliol did homage 
to King Edward III. for the crown of Scot- 
land. Another minute’s walk will take you 
to a long line of the west walls of the town, 
with several of the towers and turrets still 
existing, from which the defenders of the 
town have many a time looked down upon 
and defied the foe without. You may enter 
old churches and see worshippers gathered 
together, decked out in all the latest Paris 
fashions, within the hoary walls where con- 
gregations of their ancestors have gathered 
together, arrayed in all the various fashions 
of the last six-hundred years. Off a long 
narrow stair which runs down the hill-side 
overhanging the ancient street called the 
Close, you may chance upon an old brick and 
timber house, built by a wealthy Newcastle 
merchant in the days of good Queen Bess, 
and afterwards used, in the reign of James 
II. as a Baptist chapel, where now no wor- 


shippers gather at all, for it is converted 
into a tenement dwelling-house, and fast 
going to decay. Once it must have been a 
most delectable place, surrounded by its 
gardens and orchards, and overlooking the 
shining waters of the river. Opposite it, 
across the Close, stands the old Mansion 
House, once the residence of the Mayor, and 
the scene of joyous festivities, at which 
princes and dukes and great generals have 
shone, but now presenting a contrast to all 
that—strong enough in all conscience, in its 
bare and empty rooms, stripped of their 
oaken paneling, their fire-places, and of their 
very wall-papers. Over the end of the 
street which contains these two ancient 
buildings one of the gigantic arches of the 
High Level Bridge is flung, and as the trains 
pass high overhead, the sound of their 
whistles echoes shrill and weirdly in the 
empty and abodes of departed 
grandeur. 

Perhaps there is no part of Newcastle 
where the juxtaposition of modern improve- 
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ments to ancient landmarks is so apparent 
as the Sand-hill. It is a triangular open 
space close by the Swing Bridge end, and 
was once, as its name implies, a sandy beach 
by the river’s edge, much resorted to by 
the citizens in early times as a place of 
recreation. There are regulations concern- 
ing it as far back as the days of Richard II. 
Along its north side now runs a range 
of old houses, one of which is said to have 
been the abode of the Earls of Derwent- 





town-worthy of the times of Henry IV. 
Where we now stand on the east side of the 
sand-hill, with our backs to the river, we see 
how the new is encroaching on the old. That 
old tottering house with the projecting upper 
stories will soon give way, as its neighbours 
have done, to a handsome modern building 
like this nearer to us, with its richly carved 
stone work, and that row of quaint gabled 
houses facing us beyond, has not long to live, 
for some day soon it too will fall before the 


THE GREEN WATER POOL, NEWCASTLE. 
From a Drawing by R. Josttxa. 


water, and another which is known to have 
been the dwelling-house of Aubone Surtees, 
banker, of Newcastle, in 1772, when his 
daughter eloped with young John Scott, 
who afterwards made her Countess of Eldon. 
The very window from which the young 
lady descended into the arms of her bride- 
groom-elect, is pointed out, and is marked by 
a blue pane of glass. Opposite these houses 
is the Guildhall, which stands on the site of 
an ancient “ Maison Dieu,’ or hospital, 
founded by Roger Thornton, a well-known 


destroyer, and a block of new offices stand in 
its place. 

We have said the Sand-hill was once a place 
of recreation for the people. Of course they 
have now their public parks, but even these 
offshoots of modern ideas are in Newcastle 
associated with relics of antiquity. The 
Elswick Park and the Leazes Park both 
stand on historic ground. The former is on 
a site which is mentioned as far back as the 
time of Henry IL., as being the property of 
the priors of Tynemouth on which they 
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mined for coal, and the latter is on the 
Castle Leazes, which from time immemorial 
has belonged to the townsmen, and on which 
were erected some of the batteries of Lord 
Leven’s besieging army during the Great Re- 
bellion. Inthe Armstrong Park at Heaton, 
the most beautiful of them all, with its 
wealth of old timber, and sloping banks, and 
bosky dells, stands an ancient ruined tower, 
overgrown with ivy, within sight of where 
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GLASSHOUSE BRIDGE AND BATTERY QUAY, 
From a Drawing by R. JoBirnc, 


the gay crowds congregate round the band- 
stand, and play croquet and lawn-tennis on 
the lawn. Tradition calls this old pile King 
John’s palace, and certain it is that Sir 
Robert de Gaugy, a favourite of that 
monarch, resided at Heaton, and was visited 
there by the king. Not far away stands 
Heaton Hall, where another of our kings, 
James I., once visited a subject, Henry 
Babbington, Esq., and rewarded his hospi- 


tality with the honour of knighthood. It 
stands on the site of an ancient chapel, where- 
in it is recorded that Edward I. once went 
to hear a boy bishop perform vespers. The 
ruined chapel of St. Mary the Virgin near 
the opposite end of the park, stands amidst 
a clump of embowering trees overlooking the 
little dell in which is Our Lady’s Well. In 
the middle ages the shrine and well were 
largely resorted to by pilgrims. They came 
from all parts of the country, and 
the street in Newcastle called 
Pilgrim-street got its name because 
it was the way by which they passed 
through the town on their way 
hither. It may be that Chaucer’s 
Wife of Bath had come thus far, for 
we know she was an enthusiastic 
pilgrim, and had visited many con- 
tinental shrines before setting out 
on that memorable pilgrimage to 
Canterbury. Why not then the 
shrine of Our Lady of Jesmond? 
The valley of the Ouseburn, along 
the eastern slope of which the Heaton 
Park stretches, is a lovely spot. Old 
inhabitants of Newcastle talk of its 
beauty in their youthful days when 
they roamed amongst its woods, and 
bathed in the Green Water Pool, 
but it is now lovelier than ever, and 
its luxuriant foliage, its bright green 
swards, its waterfalls, and quaint 
moss-grown bridges, form a picture 
in refreshing contrast to the crowded 
streets of the busy city which ex- 
tends its fast-growing suburbs on 
either side of it. The greater portion 
of the park was the princely gift of 
Sir William and Lady Armstrong 
to the people of Newcastle, after 
they had by their fostering care 
enriched and improved its many 
natural beauties, and brought it to 
perfection. 

Perhaps the most interesting part 
of the old border-town of which we 
are now writing, is that which lies 
along by the river-side. It was the 
Tyne which made Newcastle, and 
naturally the evidences of its antiquity, and 
memorials of its past history cluster thickest 
on the margin of its stream. The quay-side 
runs from the end of the Swing Bridge east- 
ward, to the mouth of the Ouse Burn. In 
strange contrast with the huge iron structure 
at the one end, is the little Glasshouse Bridge, 
which crosses the Burn at the other. It was 
built in the seventeenth century, on the site 
of an older one, by Thomas Wrangham, 
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styled on his tombstone, “the beloved ship- 
builder of Newcastle, who built tive and forty 
sail of ships, and died of a Feaver in the 
fifty-sixth year of his life.” The old bridge 
forms a picturesque sight with the old Battery 
Quay beyond, from which, during the siege 
of 1644, the Scotch cannon defended their 
bridge of boats which here crossed the Tyne. 
On many parts of the quay-side the curious 
old houses, which once stood facing the 
defending wall, which with its water-gates 
and towers ran along the water-side, still 
stand and look down on the hurrying crowds 
of merchants and clerks who here most do 
congregate, and on the busy workers loading 
or discharging the ships lying alongside. 
Passing from this scene of noise and con- 
fusion down a narrow lane or “chare” as 
they are here called, we may come upon a 
scene of almost monastic quietude and 
seclusion in the precincts of the Trinity 
House, where the aged brethren have their 
comfortable dwellings. The chapel here was 
originally built in 1491, but was rebuilt in 
the seventeenth century, the black oak 
fittings of the older structure being pre- 
served. Here the ancient mariners may sit, 
and in imagination feel themselves once more 
on board one of the old “ wooden walls” in 
which many of them have served, for the 
ceiling is exactly like the under part of a 
ship’s deck, with its beams stretching across 
from side to side. It was in this chapel that 
the Solemn League and Covenant was admin- 
istered during the Scottish occupation of the 
town, and, as showing how the whirligig of 
time brings about its revenges, it was in the 
Trinity House that many of Oliver Crom- 
well’s prisoners, taken at Dunbar, and be- 
longing to the Covenanting Army, were 
bestowed a little later on. 

There is an old part of Newcastle close by 
the Trinity House, which is called Pandon. 
It was in the times of the Heptarchy a royal 
town, and the site of the palace of the Saxon 
kings of Northumbria is pointed out; parts 
even of its walls are to be seen surmounted 
by a block of mean buildings. The Sally 
Port Gate, the only remaining gateway of 


the town walls, looks down on the once royal 
town, which lost its independence when it 
was annexed to Newcastle by Edward I. 
This gateway is in itself an epitome of great 
part of the history of Newcastle, its upper 
part being of Queen Anne’s time, its lower 
mediaeval, and its foundation is said to be 
Roman, for tradition says that one of the 
towers of the great wall occupied the same 
site. 

We might carry the reader to many 
another spot in old Newcastle, where he 
might find relics without number of historical 
personages, buildings, and events, full of 
romantic and antiquarian interest. We 
might show him the sites and the remains of 
monasteries, hospitals, nunneries, and chapels, 
for in old times, before it received its present 
name, the town, from the number of its re- 
ligious houses, was called Monkchester ; also 
of fortifications, towers, and _ residences, 
famous in old border song and story. Or 
we might show him sights connected with 
more recent times, and perhaps as interesting, 
for we could point him out the very barber's 
shop in which Roderick Random found the 
faithful Strap, or the locality in which was 
the tavern where poor Oliver Goldsmith was 
taken prisoner by a party of soldiers, on 
suspicion of being a Scotchman in the French 
service ; we could show him in the Butcher 
Bank, the house in which Akenside the poet, 
author of the Pleasures of the Imagination, 
was born, or take him to see the house in 
which lived George and Robert Stephenson, 
illustrious father and son, and the workshop 
in which Thomas Bewick, the father of 
modern wood-engraving made his _ great 
name. We might show him the house where 
John Forster, the friend and biographer of 
Charles Dickens, and a native of the town, 
lived before he went to London and became 
famous, and many another memorial con- 
nected with names well known in the 
rolls of science, art, and literature, but our 
space is exhausted, and here we must per- 
force take our leave of the old town, and 
newly made city of Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

R. J. CiaRLeton. 
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Ir it is desired to find a common where 
cricket reigns less supreme than at Clapham, 
a short drive will take us to the spot. On 
the left of the Clapham Road a mile or two 
beyond the common, a narrow lane passing 
for the most part between park palings and 
high, old-fashioned walls—if the gate happens 
to be open we may get a glimpse of a really 
fine old brick house standing behind a bold 
carriage-sweep with lawn and flower-beds and 
a wealth of wistaria—leads in a very short 
time to the twin commons of Tooting Grave- 
ney and Tooting Bec. As we enter the 
common at its west corner a triangle of open 
land stretches away to the left, the base 
being formed by a noble avenue of elms 
marking the boundary between the two 
manors, while*the side to our left is bounded 
by the low fence of a spacious park. On the 
right a bank of smooth turf flanks the road 
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and separates it from a broad raised footpath, 
on the further side of which, again, stand 
pleasant-looking houses with large leafy 
gardens. We have left the activity and bustle 
of Clapham Common for something like 
rural retirement. Presently the houses and 
gardens on the right come to an end, and 
give place to another large corner of open 
land. If we take the road to the right 
through furze and fern we shall come to the 
church of the tiny parish of Tooting Grave- 
ney, and shall eventually find ourselves again 
on the high road to Epsom, having seen the 
whole of Tooting Graveney Common. This 
small parish, with its pretty little common, 
gives some support to the theory that 
parishes originated in private estates, for 
the name Graveney is obviously derived 
from the family of De Gravenell to whom 
the manor was granted soon after the 
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Conquest, while the apparently more generic 
name of Tooting seems to have nothing to do 
with parochial considerations, the adjoining 
manor of Tooting Bec lying in the parish of 
Streatham. The whole parish of Tooting 
Graveney does not contain 600 acres, a very 
moderate family estate. One of the holders 
of this small property, however, had the ex- 
pensive honour of a visit from Queen Eliza- 
beth, who, in the year 1600, is said to have 
come down from London to see Sir Henry 
Maynard (secretary to her minister, Lord 
Burleigh), at his Manor House at Tooting. 
Tooting Graveney Common has had a stirring 
history of late years. Any one who looks 
at the two pieces into which the common is 
divided will be struck with a difference in 
their appearance. The irregular part to the 
right has the proper look of acommon. There 
is soft turf and much furze. The triangle to 
the left is bare and scarred, having neither 
good turf nor any of the rough growth which 
marks old waste land. It looks, in fact, like 
what it is, a common recovering from the 
effects of a brutal assault. A few years 
since, any one visiting the common would 
have found it surrounded with a hideous 
fence made of gas-pipes, while its surface was 
pock-marked with gravel-digging and scored 
with cart-ruts. An enterprising merchant 
of Mincing Lane had it in his mind to turna 
penny by the common. Not long before the 
manor had been put up for sale. The residents 
round the common, to whom it was of vital 
importance to preserve the open space which 
gave both charm and value to their houses, 
made some motion towards buying the manor. 
There was, however, no effective organisation 
for the purpose, and they finally contented 
themselves with allowing the property to pass 
into the hands of a neighbour who, they seem 
to have thought, would pay the same regard to 
their interests as to his own. But whatever his 
views may have been before the purchase, the 
possession of the manor produced that curious 
inability to see more than one side of a 
question which often afflicts the landowner. 
He told his neighbours he must inclose some 
of the common, but if they behaved well and 
did not thwart his wishes he would leave 
them half. Some sort of agreement was 
come to, and the gas-pipes were put up. For- 
tunately the contract was not binding on all 
the commoners. Mr. Thos. Betts, an intrepid 
butcher, of Tooting, supported by many 
residents, challenged the feudal oppressor. 
A lawsuit ensued ; the courts held that the 
inclosure was illegal, and the fence. was 
removed. There was a less conclusive verdict 
as to the digging of gravel, and the common 


still continued to suffer some ill-treatment in 
this respect. At length for a moderate sum 
the Metropolitan Board of Works bought 
out the lord, and so put the land under the 
same management as the adjoining tract of 
Tooting Bec which they had previously 
acquired. 

Tooting Bee Common (which acquires its 
odd name from the fact that the manor of 
which it is part formerly belonged to the 
Norman Abbey of Bec founded by Lanfranc, 
William the Conqueror’s ally), is much more 
extensive than Tooting Graveney, and is, in 
its way, one the prettiest of London commons. 
Snugly hidden away between the two high 
roads to Epsom and Croydon, its turf is of 
the softest and greenest, and it is dotted 
over with large bushes of briar and bramble 
and thorn and with fine old oaks and elms. 
It is almost a little piece of woodland, and 
yet preserves a character of its own, distinct 
from that of a large waste like Wimbledon 
or a piece of an old forest like Epping. One 
fancies the soil must be better than on most 
of the London commons. It is not, like 
so many, the cap of a hill, but lies on a 
slope gently rising towards the east. One 
cannot wonder that Dr. Johnson, who had 
no taste for grand or rugged scenery, should 
have found in Mrs. Thrale’s house, which stood 
on this common, a spot as congenial in its 
natural surroundings as in the human com- 
panionship it afforded, and should have loved 
to pace under the elms and to let the soft 
beauties of the place sink into his soul. 
Unfortunately, since Dr. Johnson’s days 
one grievous injury has been done to the 
common. The Brighton Railway Company 
has pierced it through with two of its sub- 
urban lines, one traversing it from end to 
end and leaving it only to intersect Mrs. 
Thrale’s estate, and the other cutting off and 
completely isolating a corner at the Balham 
end. There was of course not the slighest 
necessity for this attack upon a public play- 
ground. At the present day it would not be 
suffered, and it is satisfactory to think that 
though the Commons Preservation Society 
came into existence too late to prevent the 
greater evil, it was able to prevent the sacri- 
fice by the Metropolitan Board (which always 
wants watching in its treatment of open 
spaces) of the triangle at Balham which the 
railway had cut off. The common is now 
carefully tended by the Board. Its manage- 
ment is not so obtrusive as at Clapham, 
probably because the common is not so much 
frequented. Everything possible seems to have 
been done to repair the disastrous effects of 
the inclosure on Tooting Graveney Common, 











HYDE FARM, TOOTING BEC COMMON. 


From a Drawing by CLovcH BROMLEY. 


and to preserve the semi-sylvan character of 
Tooting Bec. The only fault that strikes one 
is that there are too many poplars among the 
newly-planted trees. No doubt they grow 
quickly and their light, quivering foliage 
forms a pleasant contrast with that of other 


trees, but one may easily have too much of 
them, and at best they form a poor substitute 
for the oaks and elms which flourish so well 
on this soil. 

At thetop of Tooting Bec Common is Streat- 
ham Church and a few steps lead us into the 
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great South Road near where the Sutton and 
Croydon branches fork. At this juncture is 
Streatham Green, a tiny remnant, boasting 
some fine old elms, and preserved, one is glad 
to notice, from further encroachments. It is 
difficult to over-estimate the value of even 
such little corners as this in preventing a 
suburb from becoming monotonous and dull. 
Let us take the main Croydon road, the left 
hand prong of the fork. Here we may see 
London in actual growth. Old park-like 
meadows are lying unfenced and gashed with 
new-made roads ; and an eruption of modern 
Queen Anne houses is breaking out. We 
have not to proceed far along the road before 
we reach another common. On the left-hand 
side a broad lawn of smooth bright turf 
slopes upwards. At either edge of it is a 
roadway not too straight or formal, giving an 
approach to comfortable-looking villas of 
respectable age—by no means unenviable 
retreats after a hard day’s work in the City. 
Strolling at leisure up the greensward, we 
presently find that we have come unawares 
on to the westward edge of the high ground 
which lies due south of London, and which 
we are accustomed to associate with Sydenham 
and the Crystal Palace. To the west we look 
away to the long wooded ridge of Wimbledon 
Hill, picked out with white houses, while 
to the south-west the eye ranges over a wide 
expanse of flat country—the plain of Surrey 
which lies between the North Downs and the 
river. But the common does not end here. 
The summit of the hill is more broken and 
furzy than the slope. Presently the ground 
falls away to the south and we have another 
view of undulating fields and meadows. We 
pass a pond with the picturesque stump of an 
old willow, and a row of limes and chestnuts, 
and if we like to pursue the lane which leaves 
the east corner of the common we shall soon 
find ourselves in Norwood and in full view of 
the Crystal Palace. Streatham Common has 
certainly suffered less from the hands of the 
spoiler than any other London common, 
except perhaps Clapham. There are no signs 
of encroachments, or of gravel digging. The 
surface seems to be that which nature gave 
to the common and not the scarified distortion 
which has in too many cases been substituted 
by man’s agency. Nor is the care which 
thus efficiently protects the common made 
too evident by staring pieces of white paper 
headed “ Perialty.” No notice-board indicates 
the necessity of keeping marauders in check. 
The common is quiet and rural, and might, 
save for the greater number of houses around 
it, be situated in a secluded country parish. 
This good fortune is we believe owing to the 


same system which produced such beneficial 
results at Clapham. The common has been 
leased by the lords of the manor to a com- 
mittee of residents who have zealously been 
on the watch to prevent depredations. The 
Metropolitan Board has now taken perma- 
nent charge of the place, and though the 
common will no doubt soon be the subject of 
a mild attack of notice-boards, the public are 
to be congratulated on an arrangement which 
will secure for their use in perpetuity a most 
delightful stretch of open land. It is much 
to be wished that one of the local authorities 
would do a like good turn for another common 
part of which is situated in the same manor 
as Streatham—the manor of Walworth or 
Vauxhall. Mitcham Common, at no great 
distance to the south-west, is devastated by 
gravel-digging, being, in fact the last gravel- 
producing common in the neighbourhood of 
London which, as the contractors and gar- 
deners say, is not shut up. But we should 
be travelling beyond the limits we have 
assigned to ourselves were we to enter upon 
a description of the woes by which one 
of the largest commons near London is 
afflicted. Mitcham lies too far a-field to be 
included in our present tour. 

We have now reached the end of the group 
of commons in the south western district, 
and must travel some distance before we can 
again set foot on public land. If we strike 
in towards London along the Croydon road 
till we come to Kennington we shall find 
Kennington Park, and bearing off to the 
east we may come to Camberwell Green, on 
which the late Emperor of the French lived 
in retirement before his successful snatch at 
power, and whence, if we mistake not, he 
turned out as special constable during the 
Chartist disturbances of 1848. Further on, 
still keeping eastwards, we may reach the 
other small commons in the huge Parish of 
Camberwell, Goose Green, Peckham Rye, 
and Nunhead Green. Camberwell Green is 
now a park, and the Rye has been a favourite 
cricket-ground for the boys of South London 
for many years. But the wants of this dis- 
trict are by no means sufficiently supplied by 
these very small open spaces, and it is much 
to be desired that one or two of the hills 
in the neighbourhood of Deptford could be 
secured before they are covered with houses. 
Further to the east, happily, the hill-tops 
are crowned with common land, and Black- 
heath, Woolwich Common, Plumstead Com- 
mon and Bostal Heath, form a second group 
of breathing-grounds. These Kentish com- 
mons have a character of theirown. They 
may be generally described as situate on the 








STREATHAM COMMON, 
From a Drawing by CLoven BRoMLey. 
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edge of the sand hills which rise up abruptly 
from the bed of the Thames. Each gives some 
more or less striking view, and there is a 
pleasant sense of breeziness and elevation. 
As we wander over the smooth well-used 
turf of Blackheath, thinking perhaps of the 
time when Monk’s forces were paraded there 
to hail their returning king, we come suddenly 
upon a steep descent, rendered almost preci- 
pitous by the removal of the gravel which 
forms the face of the slope ; and across the 
Lewisham and Sydenham hills we see the 
Crystal Palace (which we almost reached just 
now by way of Streatham Common) standing 





to realise how charming is the site which 
London occupies. It is well that some few 
open spots remain from which one can look 
over the tops of houses and escape from the 
straight vistas of roads and streets. Views, 
too, are generally popular, and this corner 
is no doubt a favourite one, though many 
come to the Heath solely to play at some 
game, for Blackheath vies with Clapham 
Common as a playground. Its surface is 
absolutely guiltless of furze or bush, and, 
except where gravel has been dug, is unusually 
level. Cricket and football may be played 
almost anywhere, while the hollows from 








CHESTERFIELD WALK, BLACKHEATH. 
From a Drawing by CLovcn BROMLEY. 


clear and gleaming against the sky. The 
west wind is blowing the smoke of London 
down the river, and a heavy, dun-coloured 
pall lies over the city and drifts towards 
the sun. Masses of clouds cut off in a 
straight line at their lower edge but cresting 
up into billows of dusky white and bronze 
tipped with pale gold, hang in mid sky, 
and the light is paled and sicklied around 
us, while the yellow haze gives size and im- 
pressiveness to the southern hills overlapping 
one another in bold curves. It is only when 
one gets some chance glimpse of this kind 
and is able to dissociate what one sees from 
names of familiar suburbs that it is possible 


which gravel has been taken are invaluable 
for golf. The Blackheath Golf Club boasts 
an unbroken existence since the time of 
James I., and as the game is essentially 
Scotch, it goes without saying that it is the 
oldest Golf Club in England. One cannot 
help anticipating, however, that the game 
must before long be crowded out from such 
a place as Blackheath. On Wimbledon 
Common where it is of comparatively recent 
origin, complaints of the terror which it 
inspires have been rife, and when it is re- 
membered that a man has before now been 
killed on the spot from the blow of a golf- 
ball, it is impossible to say that the fear is 
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altogether without foundation. Meantime 
the red coats of the players, besides acting 
as a danger-signal, give a welcome touch of 
colour to the surface of the common. For 
there is certainly a tendency to monotony 
both of colour and form about Blackheath. 
The eye sweeps over a large expanse of green 
sward, so spacious and unbroken that the 
white rows of houses which edge the heath 
on most sides have the appearance of sea- 
side terraces. On the south, indeed, the 
thick green foliage of Greenwich Park gives 
some warmth to the picture, and the Ranger’s 
Lodge, a fine old red-brick house within the 
park inclosure, lights up the Lewisham side 
of the Heath. At the entrance to the park 
the Metropolitan Board have adopted a 
formal arrangement of posts and rails and 
gravelled road which is in keeping with the 
stately avenue within the great gates, while 
a bright pond with a few light weeping trees 
and some scarlet geraniums safely ensconced 
on a little island give a pleasant touch of 
gaiety, suggestipg a Parisian garden. In 
another part of the heath there is a Rotten 
Row for riders, and one feels that more can 
scarcely be done to render a great public 
playground attractive and useful to persons 
of all tastes. The heath must indeed present 
a very different appearance from that which 
it assumed in 1865, when a Committee of the 
House of Commons reported that it was being 
literally carted away. Blackheath is situate 
partly in the manor of Lewisham, of which 
Lord Dartmouth is lord, and partly in the 
great Crown manor of East Greenwich. 
The Commissioners of Woods and Forests 
managed the manor on behalf of the crown, 
and it is quite in harmony with their 
treatment of the New Forest, Epping Forest, 
and other royal wastes, that they should 
have allowed gravel to be dug to an un- 
limited extent for a paltry revenue of less 
than £60 a year. No doubt the Commis- 
sioners could defend this state of things on 
principles perfectly satisfactory to themselves, 
but Parliament, happily, was not convinced 
by their arguments. The conduct of the 
Department was censured by the Committee, 
and a few years later the Metropolitan Board 
obtained those powers of management which 
they have turned to such good account. 

The great Dover Road traverses Black- 
heath, which has no doubt in its time been a 
terror to many a benighted traveller from 
the Continent. If the straight broad line 
of this road be followed for about three 
miles, we shall touch the top of the next 
Kentish Metropolitan open space, Woolwich 
Common. A prettier approach, however, is 


obtained by diverging from the Dover Road 
to the left, and following the winding lane 
which skirts the fine old wall of Charlton 
House, a noble mansion built for Prince 
Henry, the eldest son of JamesI. As we 
enter the common from this road we see in 
front of us the heights of Woolwich and 
Plumstead. Treesand housesina picturesque 
mingling of green and white seem to cling 
to the abrupt slopes, and almost to hang 
over the common. For the rest, the common 
is an unbroken slope of turf rising to the 
south, but not affording any such southward 
view as we have described at Blackheath. 
There are no bushes, trees, or furze, and the 
turf, though not badly poached, shows signs 
of wheel-tracks and horses’ hoofs. Woolwich 
Common in fact is a drill-ground. It belongs 
to the War Office, and not to the London 
public. Nevertheless it is a considerable 
open space, and cannot be omitted in any 
list of London commons. The wind blows 
fresh across it, and its existence must tend 
to neutralise the volumes of smoke poured 
out of the chimneys of the neighbouring 
dockyard. 

It is but a short walk from Woolwich to 
Plumstead Common. We descend a steep 
hill, and mount one still steeper, so steep 
indeed that the gardens of the cottages 
built in the hollow seem to consist of nothing 
but blackish sand and stones with a few 
struggling trees. On the summit of this 
sandy hill is Plumstead Common, not, it 
must be confessed, a very inviting open space 
at first sight. The Woolwich end of the 
common consists of a series of small plots 
of poor grass, surrounded with posts and 
rails and cut up with roads. A sudden 
dip in the surface suggests that there may 
once have been a picturesque hollow, but 
nothing more inviting is now to be found 
than one or two red-tiled cottages with that 
patched-up hap-hazard appearance about them 
which tells its own tale. These cottages and 
gardens have undoubtedly been cribbed from 
the common ; they were once the abodes of 
squatters who subsequently either acquired a 
title by lapse of time or obtained a grant 
from the manor court on easy terms. 
Further on we come to a tile-yard on one 
side of the common flanked by a square 
house of forbidding aspect. Ugly as it is, 
lovers of open spaces should look upon this 
house with some reverence, for it was the 
abode of one of the three champions who 
delivered Plumstead common from inclosure, 
Mr. Joseph Dawson. This part of the 


common is dominated to the south by the 
wooded heights of Shooter’s Hill the best 
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feature in the landscape, for as yet the views 
river-wards are indistinct, and the common 
itself is little more than a play-ground. Pre- 
sently the place is redeemed from dulness by 
a sudden ravine which cuts across it. The 
Slade—a name to be found locally in many 
places as indicating narrow valleys through 
which water runs—has every appearance of 
having been scoured by floods. The sides 
are very steep and are formed of loose gravel 
and sand with a very slender covering of 
turf, and at the bottom are numerous water- 
runnels. On the further side we catch the 
best view we have yet had of the low-lying 
marsh land to the north and the river in the 
distance. On a fine day the water glistens 
and the sails glide along white in the sunshine, 
but too often London smoke throws a dubious 
haze over the scene. This further part of the 
common would, however, but for one cireum- 
stance, be open and pleasant enough. The 
edge towards the river breaks away here and 
there, making miniature slades and projecting 
knolls, while eastwards and southwards beyond 
the few rather mean-looking houses scattered 
about the common are woods and fields, 
London seeming to have been suddenly left 
behind. But the surface of the common 
disturbs our enjoyment. Instead of turf, 
furze, and fern, nothing is to be seen but 
sandy gravel cut up everywhere with wheel 
tracks, and here and there ploughed and 
churned into mud and pools of water. The 
reason is not far to seek. The military 
authorities at Woolwich do not like to destroy 
the smooth expanse of grass which stretches 
before their eyes and which is their own 
property. So, on wet days, they send their 
heavy guns to mancuvre on Plumstead 
Common, which has been bought, not by 
them, but by the Metropolitan Board on 
behalf of the London public. A more wanton 
attack upon the rights of the metropolis can 
hardly be conceived, and one cannot but think 
poorly of the Metropolitan Board for submit- 
ting to such treatment. Plumstead Common 
has indeed had a hard time of it, and though 
by the exertions of a few public-spirited men 
it has been rescued from inclosure, its beauty 
has suffered grievously. Thirty years ago it 
afforded good pasturage for cattle, and was 
plentifully sprinkled with furze and fern. 
The Manor of Plumstead, which prior to 
the Reformation belonged to the Monastery 
of St. Augustine at Canterbury, was in an 
ill-starred moment, devised by one John 
Michel, in the year 1735, to the Provost 
and Scholars of Queen’s College, Oxford. 
The College allowed things to take their 
course for more than a century, but about 


five-and-twenty years ago they appear to 
have been seized with a desire to turn their 
property to account, for the benefit, pre- 
sumably, of sound learning, but to the 
injury, most certainly, of their neighbours 
at Plumstead and of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis. Their zeal was great, but was 
not according to knowledge. They contested 
the rights of those who had enjoyed the pas- 
turage and scrub of the common uninter- 
ruptedly for years. They sanctioned inclosure 
and the digging of gravel, and rapidly de- 
stroyed much of the value of Plumstead 
Common both as a grazing ground and as an 
outlet for Woolwich. Their purpose was 
avowedly to reduce the common to the con- 
dition of private property, and had it not 
been for the newly-awakened appreciation of 
the value of open spaces on the part of the 
London public, and for the intrepidity and 
resolution of two or three commoners, they 
would no doubt have achieved their end. 
Fortunately the Commons Preservation So- 
ciety had come into existence, and fortunately 
also the late Mr. Frederick Goldsmid was a 
commoner of the manor. Acting under the 
advice of the society Mr. Goldsmid, with Mr. 
Warrick and Mr. Dawson, threw down some 
of the fences erected by the College, and 
showed an unmistakable determination to 
submit the claims of that learned body to 
the arbitrament of the law. After some 
preliminary skirmishing the commoners com- 
menced a suit to establish their rights against 
the College, Sir Julian Goldsmid taking the 
place of his father, who had died ; and in the 
year 1870, a Decree was obtained from the 
Court of Chancery vindicating the commoners’ 
view of the case, and restraining the lords 
of the manor from inclosing or devastating 
the common. Unfortunately the commoners 
did not immediately follow up their advan- 
tage by obtaining statutory powers of man- 
agement. Some delay ensued, and finally the 
Metropolitan Board undertook the guard- 
ianship of the common. Meantime the War 
Office continued to exercise their heavy guns 
over the turf. The College, angry at its 
defeat, supported them in this aggression ; 
the Metropolitan Board would not fight, 
and the commoners were not inclined for a 
second essay in litigation. A compact was 
finally come to, under which the military 
authorities were restricted to the end of the 
common furthest removed from Woolwich, 
and the consequence is that by far the finest 
part of the open space is now reduced toa 
sandy desert. It is to be hoped that London 
will some day be represented by a central 
authority which will not allow itself to be thus 
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bearded in its own territory. What the com- 
mon was once may be seen from the delightful 
piece of broken ground which forms the 
eastern slope of the little tableland. The 
sandy plateau sinks abruptly into a broad 
valley through which runs the road to Wick- 
ham and Welling. The common extends no 
farther than the top of the hill, but the side of 
the valley beneath is over-grown with furze 
and fern and heath, and studded with young 
oak-scrub and thorns and brambles. This 
piece of ground cannot be worth much, as 
the pitch is too steep for either cultivation or 
building, and the Metropolitan Board should 
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gorges which penetrate its sides are covered 
with wild verdure. Young birch wave their 
delicate leaves and reflect the light from their 
silvery stems. Purple heather mingles with 
bright green or yellowing bracken and dark 
furze, young oaks give richness of foliage, 
and sandy scaurs add a touch of orange. On 
the west the common is flanked by the 
Scotch firs of a plantation of Sir Julian 
Goldsmid’s, while one or two modern villas of 
bright red brick with gabled roofs do no harm 
to the scene. The heath is small, only fifty- 
five acres, but it would be difficult to find a 
more delightful example of the wild, wooded 











LONDON FROM BOSTAL HEATH. 


From a Drawing by CLoucH BROMLEY. 


lose no time in securing it by way of addition 
to the common. 

A mile or so beyond Plumstead Common 
lies another piece of waste in the same manor. 
Bostal Heath was wholly inclosed by Queen’s 
College, but the fence was removed in obedi- 
ence to the order of the Court of Chancery. 
Fortunately it is too far from Woolwich and 
too hilly, and perhaps too small, to offer any 
temptation to drill-sergeants. It has there- 
fore been left in its natural condition, and a 
most charming little common it is. Situated, 
like Plumstead, on the top of the sand hills, 
its knolls are higher, and most delightful 
views of the marshes and river may be had 
from then. On the other hand the little 


common. The Kentish group is redeemed 
by Bostal Heath from the charge of bare- 
ness and monotony, and may boast that it 
contributes to the circle of London commons 
one of the prettiest little bits to be found 
anywhere. 

But it is time we crossed the water. The 
north side of London, as we have said, is 
badly off for commons. Epping Forest is 
outside our present limit and moreover 
belongs distinctly to the east, the valley of the 
Lea severing it from north London. There 
are left only the Hackney Commons, Worm- 
wood Scrubs, and Hampstead Heath. Worm- 
wood Scrubs has suffered a fate not wholly 
unlike that of Plumstead Common. Once a 
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wood in the great ecclesiastical manor of 
Fulham—a possession of the Bishop of London 
from time immemorial—it is now bare grass. 
It has been seized upon for drilling and 
rifle-shooting, and though the Metropolitan 
Board has obtained a species of subsidiary 
right to protect it in the public interests 
so far as is consistent with its use for 
military purposes, the Scrubs must be con- 
sidered, like Woolwich Common, as valu- 
able chiefly for the barrier it presents to 
the unbroken spread of buildings. The 
Hackney Commons are more interesting. In 
the first place, if the Irishism may be excused, 
they are not commons at all. They are 
survivals of the common field, or, to speak 
more accurately, the common meadow. They 
are not waste of a manor and do not belong 
to the lord. On the contrary, they are 
divided into many strips, each of which had 
at one time a separate owner. These strips 
were originally marked out on the ground 
by little stumps of wood or iron, and many 
of such boundary marks are now to be seen 
on the marshes. From Lady Day to Lammas 
Day the fields are shut up, all cattle being 
driven off. During this time each owner of 
a strip has possession of his own grass and 
may mow and carry it. Indeed it has been 
alleged that the land may even be tilled 
and sown. It is said that one year Hackney 
Downs was sown with a crop of oats, but 
that it could not be carried before Lammas 
Day and the commoners, who resented the 
proceeding, rushed in and burnt the grain. 
It is not likely that any such tillage is 
in accordance with ancient custom, unless 
the close time was formerly longer than at 
present. The common arable fields of Hack- 
ney have probably long since been made 
private property, and the open lands now 
remaining are no doubt ancient hay meadows, 
which have escaped inclosure in consequence 
of the lengthened period during which 
they have been wont to remain common. 
The marshes are still of value as grazing 
ground, and any one approaching them at 
the south end by way of Homerton will find 
across the road a bar by the side of which is 
a gate-house occupied by the officer whose 
duty it is to mark the cattle at the proper 
times of the year for the purpose of the turn- 
out. Cattle not so marked are liable to be 
impounded, and there are long lists of fees 
and penalties. A similar practice exists in 
Epping Forest where each parish appoints its 
reeve, whose passport is necessary to entitle 
a beast to the run of the forest. Such 
customs are probably of very old date, relics 
of that system of communal land-holding 


which is crystallised for us in the term 
village community. 

The Hackney Commons have another title 
to notice. They are of all the metropolitan 
commons surrounded by the densest popula- 
tion. The small open space called London 
Fields is close to the Station of that name on 
the Great Eastern Railway, and is in the 
midst of small houses. So continuous was the 
trample and patter of feet upon the turf, that 
when the Metropolitan Board took charge of 
the place it was worn bare like a school play- 
ground. The Board ploughed it up and are 
endeavouring to produce a sward. The 
Hackney Downs are surrounded by detached 
and semi-detached villas and are a pleasant 
open spot lying on the top of the hill above 
the marshes. They are, however, of small 
extent, less than fifty acres, and must be 
looked upon merely as another very valuable 
playground. The same may be said of Hackney 
or Well Street Common, but the marshes and 
their adjuncts, North and South Mill Fields, 
have a different character. As we follow 
the narrow winding High Street of Homer- 
ton, with its curious mixture of quiet old 
private houses wearing an air of decayed 
gentility, one-storied cottages, and small 
shops, and passing from a muddy lane, which 
runs suddenly down hill by a row of old 
elms, enter, through a turnstile by the cattle- 
marker’s bar, upon the marshes, we have 
that sense of getting to the end of all things 
which is associated with a large tract of flat 
low-lying land. There are rough-looking 
men of the bargee type hanging about, and 
wild, half-clad girls and boys looking after 
the cattle. Before us is a high-pitched bridge 
spanning the artificial navigable channel of 
the Lea, a broad, full-flowing stream. On the 
further side of the bridge the marshes spread 
out on both sides, a level surface of thick, 
coarse grass, indicating a heavy, wet soil, 
though after the long drought of summer 
there are many cracks in the ground. At some 
little distance in front is an old low white 
house picturesquely situated in the midst of a 
few willows by the side of an old wooden 
bridge. Here we come to the old branch of 
the Lea, a winding, sedgy stream near which 
the cows love to congregate. Bounding the 
flat expanse are many very ugly things, lines 
of railroad crowded with coal trucks, and tall 
chimneys, but there are also rising hills 
pleasantly dotted with trees and houses with 
here and there a spire or church tower. The 
breeze blows freshly across the marshes, and 
save for a boy or man looking after the cattle 
the place is deserted of human kind—a soli- 
tude in the midst of millions. Leaving the 
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marshes at the northern end by Pound Lane 
we come upon South Mill Field, and crossing 
this we may gain the Lea Bridge Road on 
the further side of which is North Mill Field. 
These fields lie on the slope of the hill. 
Looking up from the bottom of South Mill 
Field the houses and gardens of Clapton form 
a warm and agreeable background to the 
intervening bright green meadows. In the 
opposite direction from the top of North 
Mill Field a pretty view of the red-tiled 
cottages at Lea Bridge and the wooded 
hills of Epping Forest beyond is to be had. 
We regain the High Street of Clapton and 
are reminded by old red-brick houses and 
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eye roams northwards across the furzy hol- 
lows of the Heath, over an unlimited expanse 
of open fields and meadows—and the steep, 
narrow streets, and old-fashioned small houses 
and large gardens of Hampstead village. It 
is probably owing to the steepness of the hill 
that Hampstead has maintained so much of 
its peculiarly retired character. Certainly 
London, which sets in full tide to the foot of 
Haverstock Hill, breaks but feebly on its 
slope, and has till lately made scarcely any 
impression on the Heath and its surroundings. 
Now, it is said, improvements are to begin 
in Hampstead village, and building projects 
affecting some of the fields adjoining the 
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THE ‘‘ WHITE HOUSE,” HACKNEY MARSHES, 
From a Drawing by CLovcH BROMLEY. 


carefully-guarded ponds and grass plots of 
the days when Hackney was a rich village. 
From the flat, open, deserted expanse 
of Hackney Marshes, we turn by way of 
contrast to the hilly, irregular, much-fre- 
quented Heath of Hampstead. There can 
hardly be a question that, speaking of 
natural advantages alone, Richmond and 
Hampstead are the two most charming sub- 
urbs of London. Against the view from the 
Terrace at Richmond, and the stately glories 
of the park, may fairly be set the open hill- 
side at Hampstead, dominating the great 
city, the noble breezy promenade from the 
Spaniards to “ Jack Straw’s Castle,”—where 
the ground falls away on either side, and the 


Heath are in the air. Moreover, the great 
popularity of the Heath in itself makes it 
difficult to maintain its peculiar charms. 
Hampstead Heath has always figured in the 
minds of Londoners side by side with Epping 
Forest. If the Forest is the place for a great 
outing, the Heath is available for a half-day’s 
excursion ; and it may be reached in a walk 
without any expense. Its situation on a hill, 
and its nearness to the crowded northern 
suburbs, no doubt, laid the basis of its 
popularity, and the proceedings of the late 
Sir Thomas Wilson, as lord of the manor, 
made its position secure. Hampstead is a 
copyhold manor, originally belonging to the 
Abbot and Convent of Westminster. Towards 
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the end of the last century it came into the 
Wilson family, and from 1821, for nearly 
fifty years, was the property of Sir Thomas 
Maryon Wilson as tenant for life. Many 
influential persons have resided at Hamp- 
stead from time to time, and the copyholders, 
who formed what is known as the homage of 
the manorial court, were unusually active in 
preserving the Heath from encroachments and 
disfigurement. When application was made 
for leave to inclose small pieces of waste the 
homage surveyed the land, and, if they re- 
ported in favour of the application, generally 
imposed conditions tending to preserve the 
character of the neighbourhood. Not unfre- 
quently building was prohibited, and it is 
owing to this cause that many plots of smooth 
greensward edged with fine trees are to be 
seen on the outskirts of the Heath. This 
was not a condition of things favourable to 
inclosure on the part of the lord, and very 
likely Sir Thomas Wilson had originally 
little idea of taking any such step. But as 
tenant for life he could not build even on his 
inclosed lands at Finchley. He applied to 
Parliament for the necessary powers, and in 
a thoughtless moment included the Heath in 
his bill. Hampstead and London were up 
in arms. The Bill was thrown out. Not 
only so, but Sir Thomas could not subse- 
quently induce the legislature to give him 
the power of building even upon his private 
lands. The feud became a deadly one, and 
when in 1865 sweeping theories as to the 
rights of lords of manors were broached in 
connection with Lord Spencer’s project for 
emparking Wimbledon Common, Sir Thomas 
determined to assume a bold front, and began 
to build a house on the summit of the Heath. 
The copyholders, headed by the late Mr. 
Gurney Hoare, the banker, took up the chal- 
lenge. Legal proceedings were commenced, 
and the building of the house was temporarily 
stopped. The questions raised were never, 
however, fought out. Sir Thomas died, and 
his brother who succeeded him sold the 
heath to the Metropolitan Board for the 
very substantial price of 45,0007. All these 
occurrences served but to heighten the 
popularity of the Heath, and the consequence 
is that on high-days and holidays the place 
is like a fair, and the Lower Heath, which 
forms, as it were, an approach to the hill, 
is worn threadbare. Other dangers also 
threaten the Heath. Hitherto it has been 
flanked on the eastern side by a noble tract 
of hill and meadow and wood belonging to 
Lord Mansfield. This is purely private pro- 
perty, and it is not in the nature of things 
that it will, if left in its owner’s hands, be 


suffered to lie idle for ever. The same thing 
may be said of a small estate of the Wilson 
family adjoining the Heath. Unfortunately 
the views from the Heath depend for much of 
their attractiveness on the surrounding lands. 
If bricks and mortar take the place of green 
sward on the neighbouring slopes and hill- 
tops, the Heath will assume a strangely 
confined aspect, and much of it will degenerate 
into little more than a bare playground like 
London Fields. On the other hand, if the 
adjoining land which is still free from build- 
ing could be secured, and notably the round 
clay eminence known as Parliament Hill, 
which gives a panoramic view including 
London on the south, and the heights of 
Hampstead and Highgate on the north, an 
open space would be secured for north London 
which would vie in beauty, though not in 
extent, with Wimbledon and Epping. Steps 
have already been taken to test public 
opinion on the subject, and it is much to be 
wished that those who desire’ London to be 
adequately supplied with open spaces, should 
select some fine day—a morning, if possible 
—for a visit to Hampstead Heath and the 
adjoining fields. 

But it is the object of this paper to 
describe London commons as they are. At- 
tention has been drawn only to those which 
lie in the inner circle of the Metropolis. 
Further off are charming spots of vital 
importance to an all-devouring city like 
London—beautiful commons like Chiselhurst 
and Hayes, extensive tracts of furze and 
heather—suchas Banstead Downs and Walton 
Heath—lying on the slopes and even on the 
summit of the Surrey Downs. But we have 
endeavoured to show how rich a heritage of 
open land London possesses, even within 
the narrowest limits. Twenty years ago 
searcely a common near London was safe. 
The builders and the lords of manors had 
cast their eyes upon them, and a single false 
step would have resulted in wholesale inclo- 
sure. Fortunately the defence of the public 
inheritance fell into good hands. The un- 
faltering courage and sound judgment of 
such men as Mr. Shaw Lefevre, the first chair- 
man of the Commons Preservation Society, 
the late Mr. Fawcett, whose intrepidity saved 
Epping Forest, Lord Mount-Temple, and the 
late Mr. Locke, and the exceptional skill 
with which they were advised by the first 
solicitor of the society, Mr. Philip Lawrence, 
have saved for London—as a fraction of a 
much larger possession—broad acres of play- 
ground and breathing-space within or imme 
diately upon her own bounds. 

Ropert Hunter. 
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ALCOMBE’S CHANCE. 


** ALCOMBE MANOR, 

** Saturday, 12th. 

F course I did not ex- 
pect that my host 
would love me to dis- 
traction, but old Thor- 
sey proves to be as 
Vicious as a boa-con- 
strictor—I use that 
similitude advisedly, 
for he is about the 
biggest specimen of a cold-blooded animal 
on record. Fancy a rambling tun of flesh 
—but I know you couldn't fancy anything 
of the sort, so take the description in plain 
prose. Thorsey stands about ten feet high, 
big in proportion ; but the mass is crowned 
by a little fat head, in which two frown- 
ing little eyes dart and travel at the rate 
of electricity ;—whatever that may be I'll 
back them at odds, with no allowance for 
age. The maddest of all my uncle’s freaks 
was to make this Dutch parody of mankind 
his chosen friend. He has no accomplish- 
ments and no charms—that assertion, I take 
it, is absolutely true, if there is such a 
thing as absolute truth. If he can be said 
to talk, it is only by comparison with the 
less articulate voices of a bull or a boar. 
Upon the other hand, it would be sad in- 
justice to compare him with an elderly ape 
for malice—Mrs. Thorsey is a wooden image, 
unpainted, galvanised into life from time to 
time by a sudden conviction that she is put 
upon, and taken advantage of. One who 
didn’t know what a good soul my uncle was 
might form a very odd opinion of him, ob- 
serving his associate. But I spoke hastily 
in declaring that Sir Hugh’s regard for 
these people was the strongest proof of his 





queerness—to suggest hopefully that I should 
marry their daughter, is evidence on which 
a writ of de /unatico might be issued against 
Solomon. 

“By the by, that young lady is not ob- 
truded on my notice. I have been here now 
a fortnight, and the only creature I have 
seen, besides the Thorsey pair, is a bad copy 
from the antique, rather deaf, rather blind, 
and a martyr to toothache. This is the only 
servant Thorsey keeps, barring his wife ; 
you know that my uncle pensioned off all his 
household, and I should fancy that none of 
them would be tempted to stay by affection 
for the new master. The dear old place is 
quite as fine and almost as big as I used to 
imagine it, and old Betty’s broom makes 
just as much impression on the dust as Mrs. 
Partington’s did on the Atlantic. The house 
will soon fall into a state which it is almost 
sinful to think of. Thorsey has it for life, 
but it belongs to me, and surely I have a 
right to prevent him letting it fall to pieces ? 
You might give me a hint of the law in such 
a case. There is no hurry at present, and it 
is not worth while to raise the question pre- 
maturely. I have no means of knowing 
whether Thorsey has a private income suffi- 
cient to keep up the place, but my uncle 
knew his circumstances, I suppose. If not, 
I would allow what is necessary. But it 
seems quite possible that he would like the 
house to fall into decay through spite. . . 

“Yours, bored to death, 
“ HucH ALCOMBE.” 


** ALCOMBE, 
** Saturday, 26th. 


“ .. Things are not quite so dull as you 
suggest. 


My excellent forefathers collected 




















a prodigious library, which is abandoned to 
me, and you know, if no one else would 
credit it, that Iam something better than a 
lively fellow. You know, in fact, that I am 
not fast, really. Ina world better organised, 
I should be accounted a thoughtful young 
man, blessed with the spirits becoming his 
age... 

“ But the situation becomes embarrassing. 
It is ridiculous to find one’s self a guest in one’s 
own house for a stated period of six months, 
in order to make acquaintance with a young 
lady, but I find no words to express the 
absurdity of the combination when the young 
lady declines to show herself. Miss Thorsey 
may be at school, of course—I don’t know 
her age—or she may be on a visit ; but even 
your well-disciplined mind will admit that 
some explanation of her absence might 
naturally be expected under the circum- 
stances. And to tell truth, I am just a 
very little curious. After studying her 
parents with my artist-eye—you know well 
that your friend has more eyes than most 
people, an advantage which gives him that 
varied grasp of things whicli is so generally 
acknowledged—I say, that after studying 
the parents, I am not at all satisfied that 
the daughter must needs be ugly. . . 


** Saturday evening. 

“T have invited an explanation, and it has 
come with a vengeance. After supper— 
which is solemnised at seven o’clock—l said 
something light and cheerful to the effect 
that destiny had not proved kind to my 
uncle s plans, since nearly a month had gone 
out of the six he allowed me, and I have not 
yet seen Miss Thorsey. That remark stirred 
fires which, as I suspected, had been smoulder- 
ing. Mrs. Thorsey replied, with a warmth 
like that of crackling sticks, ‘ I don’t under- 
stand Pagan allusions! If you are waiting 
to see my daughter, I can tell you we don’t 
expect her for five months, one week and one 
day precisely!’ And her husband burst 
out, after the preliminary rumbling: ‘ Times 
and again Sir Hugh declared that this place 
should be ours! At. the last moment he 
cheated us, and about that I say, I only 
wish we'd known it! Ah! But when you 
come to claiming our daughter, then I say, 
to begin with, that you're a dissipated young 
jackanapes, and if that isn’t enough I tell 
you that the sooner you take your impudent 
face out of this the better !’ 

“T was a little startled, but that mild 
dignity which you and others have admired 
in secret, came to my support. I said: ‘If 


Sir Hugh’s will disappointed you, I regret it 
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to the utmost extent which an unselfish 
regard for my own interest will allow. I 
have the honour to offer you my hand on 
that, Mr. Thorsey!’ He did not meet it, 
but quite. the reverse, and I continued 
blandly. ‘You resent the condition im- 
posed under circumstances which are not 
those you expected. But I, upon the other 
hand, have every cause to respect it. My 
uncle requested me to stop six months here, 
and I gratefully propose to carry out his 
desire. Allow me to suggest, however, that 
since Miss Thorsey’s absence is explained in 
this straightforward manner, its prolongation 
is quite unnecessary, if that causes any incon- 
venience. I recognise with enthusiasm that 
an uncle’s wish should give way to a parent’s 
will, and though I have evident reason to 
think that Miss Thorsey is as amiable as 
charming, I promise to resist her & outrance. 

“The reply of my gentle host was checked 
by old Betty, who brought one of her whis- 
pered confidences to Mrs. Thorsey. ‘Tell 
him we'll go down to the cottage,’ that lady 
exclaimed, in tones suggestive of an addition 
in five words beginning with ‘and’ and 
ending with ‘him.’ When Betty had with- 
drawn, the husband growled to me, ‘ And you 
mean to stop, whether or no 1’ 

“*Subject,’ said I, ‘to the conditions 
piously and prudently stipulated in legal 
Articles of Assurance,I do!’ And so, after 
five minutes of frowning silence and smil- 
ing expectancy, I went out for a cigar. 

“Tt is needless to say that I had no in- 
tention of remaining after this, but odd 
things have happened. As I returned to the 
house, I heard a fresh young voice singing 
merrily, and with no small science, mind you! 
Imagine my astonishment! It seemed to 
come from the west wing and thither I 
hurried ; but all was empty! I went down 
to the Thorsey quarters, and taking advan- 
tage of their absence, examined it from top 
to bottom, excepting the bed-room. Then I 
looked into the kitchen, where Betty was 
reading a tract in spectacles. Not a sign 
anywhere of the owner of that voice! And 
so came up here again, to consult you— 
that is, to put my ideas on paper and see 
what they come to. 

“Tt may seem absurd to fancy that the 
celebrated Mabel has been hidden somewhere 
in the house all this time, but I am sure it 
is not impossible—a troop of girls might be 
concealed here if no one watched for them 
specially. We may put aside the feelings of 
the young lady; whatever they might be, 
her parents would not take them into 
account. The question is this, Could the 
H 
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Thorseys conceive such a—I don’t quite find 
the word—say, such a plan? If you had 
studied them as I have, you would admit 
the possibility. They are characters of the 
old stamp. It would not occur to them to 
consider that an action might be unusual or 
eccentric. What they wish, or what they 
think right, that they would proceed to 
carry into execution without regard to the 
opinions of other people. I confess that it 
does not seem so strange now that the 
Thorseys got an influence with my poor old 
uncle, when, by circumstances or means 
unknown to me, they had obtained the spot 
for their fulerum, so to speak. Having 
obtained it, backed by the charm of that 
admirable voice, their sheer strength of 
character mastered him. You will under- 
stand, my friend, that Iam talking to myself, 
under pretence of writing to you. I foresee 
the conclusion, but I want to have the 
arguments down in black and white, and to 
work them logically through. This incident 
upsets all my ideas. 

“ The Thorseys expected—upon what exact 
grounds I know not—that the house would 
be left to them absolutely, if not the estate ; 
but at the last moment my uncle recollected 
that what he had received from his fore- 
fathers without special merit belongs to their 
descendant. He threw off the yoke, but 
offered a compensation, requesting his heir 
to stay six months with the Thorseys, and 
to marry their daughter, if he could make 
up his mind to it. Perhaps Sir Hugh had 
no doubt of that, but the Thorseys utterly 
refused the idea.‘ To make certain, they 
determined that I should not even see the 
girl. But to dispose of a grown-up person, 
alive or dead, is not easy—I suppose, on re- 
flection, that Mabel is grown up, since the 
period of acquaintance and preliminary court- 
ship is limited to six months. The Thorseys 
have no friends, I suspect; I suspect also 
that they would not trust their own daughter 
readily ; and again, she has possibly inherited 
a temper that would not give her parents 
confidence to send her away for so long a 
time. I can imagine the secret councils of 
the elders, when the will became known. I 
can imagine also that secret councils were 
held by the young lady, but what was the 
purport of them passes my ability. The 
parents had ample time to concert, since I 
was in India, you know; but this did not 
smooth the difficulty, if they had no trusty 
friend toy whom they could confide their 
daughter at a moment’s notice; for my 
arrival might be, and was, in fact, announced 


of hiding Mabel in the house itself occurred 
to them, it must have been welcomed as a 
relief. Why not, supposing that she con- 
sented ? 

“Upon the other hand, you may urge 
that the voice is not proved to have been 
Mabel’s ; on that point I need not enlarge. 
The Thorseys were both out, for the first 
time to my knowledge since I have been 
here. Moreover, they have no visitors, 
much more young lady visitors so familiar 
as to sing; and much more again, young 
lady visitors who can sing like that ! Further- 
more, the voice was in the west wing, far 
from the Thorsey quarters. The only ques- 
tion to be seriously entertained is, whether 
or no I was mistaken ; and that, with the 
sincerest respect, I decline to discuss. 

“From the considerations foregoing, I 
draw a positive conclusion, thus: Mabel has 
been here all the while, and is here now. 

“ An argumentative. conclusion: Why 
didn’t the Thorseys accept my offer, and 
produce her ? 

“ A suggestive conclusion, formulated in 
my capacity of: ‘impudent jackanapes ’— 
Because they do not feel assurred that Mabel 
quite shares their view upon this matter ! 
Enfin, suffit // I will go to bed. 

“ Yours, amused, 
“ HucH ALCoMBE.” 


“PS. to above. I closed my desk ten 
minutes ago, werit to the bookshelf, and took 
down a volume of Macaulay’s Zssays. In 
drawing it out a photograph came with it, 
the likeness of a girl. I want to tell you 
this quite calmly and prosaically, as an odd 
incident, and I shall not dilate upon the 
facts. This photograph is inscribed, in my 
uncle’s writing, ‘Mabel, on her seventeenth 
birthday.’ It represents a being lovelier 
than you ever read of, than I ever dreamed. 
It is the ikon of Beauty’s self, the young 
Aphrodite, tall and willowy, yet deep-chested, 
yellow-haired, I'll be sworn, and blue-eyed, 
with brows of darkest chestnut, and lips like 
a pink flower. I have imagined that face as 
the incarnation of my most despairing ideal, 
but never dared try to sketch it even in my 
mind. The lines are not yet quite rounded, 
but so exquisite in symmetry that I dread to 
fancy a change. But the supremest type 
cannot go astray in developing. When 
nature has done her utmost in the sketch, 
she will not suffer her design to be marred. 
Prettiness may run wild, but perfect beauty is 
bound fast within its own conditions. My 
friend, I have seen a vision, and I am 


without time for preparation. If the thought * possessed. . 
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“Needless to say, that I have given up 
the idea of leaving. But let us think! I 
was reading the book this afternoon, I re- 
member taking it down, and there was no 
photograph beside it! Moreover, it is not 
my habit to put books away; this was 
certainly left upon the table. Whoever re- 
placed it, laid the photograph there, in the 
expectation—is it not so?—that I should 
find it. Who could this have been? Not 
the Thorseys evidently. - Either the antique 
model, or the girl singing in this quarter of 
the house must have done it ; aad with what 
object ? 

“The old woman overheard my remarks 
—some of them, at least—this evening, and 
she may have designed to show me that 
Mabel is worth an effort. If so, I have an 
ally in the house. But Betty does not look 
the sort of person to undertake even the 
smallest ré/e in a drama of romance, unless 
upon demand of somebody she loves ; and if 
that somebody wished to give me a hint, she 
had no occasion to ask aid from any one if 
my careful arguments are sound. Is it pos- 
sible, then, that Mabel placed the photograph 
herself, and sang aloud to let me know her 
presence? Oh, this way madness lies! I 
will go to bed and not write another line!” 


** Tuesday. 

“Thanks for your note and the legal 
opinion inclosed. I hope that circumstances 
may arise that will cause me to regard 
Mr. Thorsey’s proceedings with indifference, 
though he let the old house tumble to 
pieces. But it is well to know that I can 
threaten him without talking actual non- 
sense, should it be convenient to do so. 

“ Whilst they were at church on Sunday 
I took advantage of the moment to examine 
every corner of the building except their 
bedroom and the old woman’s—no trace of 
Mabel anywhere! My hosts came in just as 
I was making up my mind to violate the 
sanctity of their apartment. Is it possible 
they keep her there all day, letting the poor 
darling out for a run when all is safe, and 
putting her to sleep in one of the damp old 
bedrooms? Not unlikely in itself. But I 
keep her photograph before me, and its every 
line is studied twenty times a day. A girl 
with such a figure would find it real pain to 
be shut up these long summer days, and a girl 
with such a face would not long submit. If 
Mabel bears it, for reasons which I can hardly 
judge, it is not surprising to one who reads 
her likeness that she should make consolations 
for herself. . . 

“TI have offered old Betty lots of oppor- 


tunities for confidence, which she steadily 
ignores. I almost incline to think that the 
antique copy is a fraud in that respect. But 
the case is pressing. I will make a definite 
trial on the first occasion. . .” 


‘* Friday. 

“There was an explosion to-day at the 
ceremony which is called dinner in this ec- 
centric household. Thorsey is particular 
about eating in his way, and he complained 
of the fare, which, as you may be interested 
to know, was stewed rabbit. ‘One would 
think that honest sheep and bullocks were 
extinct,’ he grumbled, ponderously. ‘I call 
this rats.’ 

“* And if it was, it would be good enough 
for your company !’ replied his wife. 

«Quite good enough for me,’ I said, in a 
pleasant tone. ‘ Rats so agreeably flavoured 
make a dish for a king!’ and, to do Betty 
justice, her stew was excellent. 

“*That’s right!’ Thorsey roared ; ‘ beggars 
mustn’t be choosers !’ 

“*« Proverbial wisdom offers a good deal of 
sound advice to beggars up and down,’ I said. 
‘They’re recommended not to get on horse- 
back, for instance.’ 

“* And how long do you calculate we are 
to put up with your impertinence and your 
prying, Mr. Alcombe?’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Thorsey, with the concentrated essence of 
hatred and malice in her tone. ‘I wish you 
to know, sir, that this house is ours, and you 
have no more right to go ferreting up and 
down than any other fellow who can’t take 
a hint to go when he’s not wanted,’ &c., &c. ; 
there was a good deal of it. 

“« Your suggestion comes in handy, then,’ 
I said. ‘The house is mine, and if you 
deny my right to inspect it under all the 
circumstances, the Court of Chancery,’ &c. ; 
but I was as brief as pointed. 

“*The question is,’ said Thorsey, ‘ will 
you got’ 

“The answer is,’ said I, with a sweet 
smnile, ‘not for four months and three weeks, 
some odd days and hours.’ 

“*Then I'll make you!’ and Thorsey’s 
little eyes gleamed like a rattlesnake’s, 

“*T would not seem,’ said I, ‘to put a 
limit on your resources. But if I go before 
the time fixed, you will certainly follow. 
Wouldn’t it save trouble and law expenses if 
you cleared out now and left me alone ?’ 

“There was five minutes’ silence, whilst 
Betty clattered the dishes. 

“* That’s your last word?’ said Thorsey. 

“*Not at all. It’s my first; and if you 
behave with decency, you shall not hear 
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another. I want to carry out my uncle’s 
last wish as pleasantly as possible.’ 

“* No doubt !’ sneered Mrs. Thorsey ; ‘and 
you'd like to marry our Mabel, wouldn’t 
you?’ 

“ «Ves, I should, if she would have me?’ 

“«Qh! Luckily our Mabel is not the 
only person concerned! We have a voice in 
that !’ 

“You may imagine the rush of ideas that 
passed through my mind at this unintended 
hint. I grasped the situation, and wanted 
to apologise ; but Thorsey rolled to his feet, 
saying huskily : 

“*«Tt’s no matter, Mr. Alecombe. We 
understand each other now. Come, Tib!’ 
and they withdrew, leaving me and Betty. 

“That handmaiden was visibly disconcerted. 
She upset things, and I had before remarked 
her admirable neatness in serving, spite of 
her flannél and her eternal mits. Upon the 
strength of this agitation I asked, ‘ What do 
you think Miss Mabel would say to this dis- 
agreeable scene if she heard of it, Betty?’ 
but the old woman was more deaf than usual, 
and she made no answer. Then Mrs. Thorsey 
came bustling in and helped her to clear. 

“My horses are kept at the village inn, 
you know, and it has occurred to me that 
Rickett is likely to hear gossip in the tap- 
room not uninteresting in my present state 
of bewilderment. As we rode along this 
afternoon, I encouraged him to talk, but 
nothing came of it. One would hardly have 
believed that the landlord’s factotum could 
be so little known, personally, to the villagers. 
Their notions of Thorsey and his wife seem 
to be very vague, but their opinions are not 
less emphatic for that. Rickett tells me that 
they think he has committed murder, and I 
rather suspect that they imagine my poor 
dear old uncle to have been implicated in 
the crime somehow! It is the simple rustic 
way of accounting for an influence and an 
intimacy which puzzle myself. As for 
Mabel, I gather that she is thought proud, 
and local criticism is not impressed with her 
beauty. ‘A shapely young lady, they say, 
sir,’ my groom reports, ‘ with a high temper, 
and very stand-off-ish.’ This is just the 
opinion I should have expected, looking at 
her portrait. The good folks of Milo thought 
the same of their Venus, probably. Mabel 
was dismissed for parts unknown the day 
before my arrival. I asked about old Betty, 
hoping to hear that she had been the young 
lady’s nurse, or something confidential of 
that kind. The villagers suppose so, but 
she did not reside at the Manor during Sir 
Hugh’s lifetime. 
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“ At supper to-night, Thorsey apologised 
in his bearish way: ‘ You can make allow- 
ance for a man’s feelings under a disappoint- 
ment,’ he said. ‘ We meant nothing offensive 
to you, did we, Tib?’ But Mrs. Thorsey 
couldn’t bring herself to admit so much. 
She only muttered something about ‘wish 
he’d go and have done with it, when a fool 
could see it’s no use stopping!’ Imet them 
more than half-way, so the matter ended. 
What with one thing and another I feel 
remarkably sleepy. Good-night !” 


** Tuesday afternoon. 

“ At last! Ever since the discovery of 
Mabel’s photograph I have looked in the 
same place at every visit to the library, 
hoping for—I know not what! This morning, 
as usual, there was nothing, but when I came 
back from my ride I found this :— 

“<«Tf Mr, Aleombe is prolonging his stay 
under any sort of notion that something may 
occur beyond increasing discomfort and 
annoyance, and possibly worse, he is earnestly 
begged to dismiss all such illusions and to 
leave at once.’ 

“T don’t stop to discuss this communi- 
cation at the point to which things have 
arrived. My answer ran :— 

‘*Mr. Aleombe was induced to pay the visit 
bya dutiful wish to fulfil his uncle’s lastrequest. 
If Miss Mabel Thorsey herself declares that 
it is useless to persevere, he must submit ; 
but no one else has the right or the power 
to dismiss him.’ 

“ After depositing this in the same nook, 
I left the house, not returning until supper. 

“My note was gone, but I found no reply. 
It may very well be that Mabel had no 
opportunity to write, or perhaps she could 
not pay a second visit to the library just 
then. But I recall Rickett’s gossip about 
her pride, confirmed by every line in the 
face before me; and I suspect that she 
could not bring herself to address me under 
her own name. We shall see. Assuredly 
I will not go without her order, and then it 
shall not be a withdrawal from any hope or 
effort to win her.” 


“* Wednesday, 10 A.M. 
“No answer still. I am riding into 
Stainbridge, where I shall post this, and to 
give Mabel every chance, I shall stay out all 
day. 
“Yours, 
“Hue ALcomBE.” 


‘* Wednesday evening. 
“The reply was here on my return : ‘ Miss 
Thorsey does not inquire of Mr. Aleombe’s 
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sense of delicacy whether it is honourable 
to insist that she should make a formal re- 
quest. But since Mr. Alcombe thinks proper 
to urge such a condition, Miss Thorsey does 
not hesitate to mention that it is from no 
regard for him one way or other she urges 
Mr. Alcombe to leave at once. That she 
does, pressingly, and if Mr. Alcombe will 
go to-night, Miss Thorsey will feel herself 
obliged.’ 

“ Of course I comply, without more words, 
and I’m just off to thé village to arrange 
with Rickett. Expect me some time to- 
morrow, and prepare to be bored. But, 
vanity apart, you will confess that my love 
story will bear some chatting remarks so 
far. 


** 8 o'clock. 
“Excuse pencil. No train from this be- 
yond Stainbridge, and Rickett points out 
that if I wait till to-morrow we can take the 
horses with us. So I shall venture to dis- 
oblige Mabel for a few hours and return 
to the Manor. It might be injudicious 
indeed to obey too promptly. She is not 
the sort of girl to be conciliated bv sub- 
mission. 
“H. A” 


Telegram. “Thursday, 11.35 a. m. 

“ Thorsey, Aloombe Manor, to T. Cobbett, 
Temple, London. 

“ Mr. Alcombe has had an accident. We 
find your address in letters. Come at once, 
and inform his friends.” 

I did not lose a moment. On the way 
down, the following paragraph caught my eye 
in an evening paper: “The fine old manor 
house of Alcombe, now occupied by Mr. 
Thorsey, had a narrow escape last night. A 
fire broke out in the west wing about 1 a. M., 
but by great exertions of the villagers it was 
confined to that portion of the building. 
The library has suffered, but not severely, 
it is hoped. We regret to add that Mr. 
Hugh Alcombe, to whom the property be- 
longs, and who was visiting at the Manor, 
sustained some injury, but details are not 
to hand.” 

I arrived in the afternoon, driving from 
Stainbridge. There were very few outward 
signs of mischief in the beautiful old house 
—broken windows, stains of ‘smoke, and 
trampled flower-beds made the whole. Before 
I touched the bell, the door opened, and 
before I had said a word, Mr. Thorsey burst 
out—by Hugh’s description I recognised the 
giant who barred my entrance: “There's 
nothing to see,” he bellowed, “ and we don’t 
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want any reporters, and that’s enough, isn’t 
it?” 

“You misunderstand,’ I said; “I am a 
friend of Mr. Alcombe’s.” 

“You're not wanted anyhow! Mr. 
Alcombe’s all right, and the doctor’s attend- 
ing him.” 

I was just going to refer to the telegram, 
but in the odd state of things ruling at 
Alcombe, it seemed prudent to withhold 
the allusion. The man was actually elbowing 
me out when I said: “ Let me inform you, 
Mr. Thorsey, that Hugh Alcombe has written 
to me every detail of his stay here, of your 
behaviour, and of very much that strikes me, 
a barrister in large criminal practice, as 
requiring explanation. If you refuse me 
admittance I shall drive to the nearest 
magistrate and tell him what I know.” 

Thorsey had been pale, but his face 
flushed, and his big frame thrilled with 
passion so menacing that I stepped back 
instinctively. At that moment a most re- 
spectable personage appeared behind him— 
the doctor, by no possibility of mistake ; to 
whom I appealed. 

“T am glad you have come, sir, as a friend 
of Mr. Aleombe. There is a certain risk in 
removing my patient, but I was about to 
suggest it to Mr. Thorsey, and you perhaps 
will support me.” 

“ After my own experience I take the 
responsibility,’ I said. “If a cab is not 
suitable, these men hanging about could 
carry him.” 

Thorsey was bursting with rage, and I 
have no doubt he would have resisted the 
lot of us—successfully too—had not his 
wife come up. She dragged him aside, and 
expostulated, but it appeared to me that 
her influence was not that which some women 
have over giant husbands, the supremacy 
of intelligence ; in this case the man seemed 
to listen as to a trusty confederate, whose 
remarks deserved attention. 

The doctor led the way up stairs, and I 
found poor Hugh in a very small chamber 
which looked as though it had been furnished 
in haste. He lay senseless, swathed in 
bandages, with the singe and smoke un- 
washed. 

“Mr. Thorsey and I carried him in here,” 
said the doctor, “bed and all. His own 
room is burnt out. We must take him 
down stairs in the same manner.” 

“T consent. Where is Betty?” 

“T have seen no one but the Thorsey 
couple.” 

I collected half-a-dozen stalwart fellows 
amongst the people loafing round; both 
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husband and wife busied themselves to assist. 
We raised Hugh upon his bedstead, which 
was fortunately narrow, and with infinite 
pains carried him down. Outside the house 
our task became easy, and we laid him safe 
in the tap-room of the village inn, cleared 
for his occupation. 1 gathered that both 
legs were broken, and internal injuries sus- 
pected. 

“ How could this possibly have happened ?’ 
I asked. 

“horsey says that he fell down stairs,” 
the doctor replied, significantly. “If the 
consequences prove serious, an inquiry shall 
be held; but I hope that your friend will 
be able to tell his own story presently.” 

It was at the greatest inconvenience I had 
run down, and to stay was impossible. From 
the daily bulletin sent me, I gathered that 
Hugh was mending slowly. > On the next 
Saturday but one, as I was making ready to 
pay him a visit, a little girl brought a letter, 
unsigned, ‘earnestly begging me to let the 
writer know how Hugh was progressing. 
It twas a very sharp little girl, evidently 
well schooled for the matter in hand ; I could 
make “nothing of her: my reply was brief 
and formal. 

This incident I kept from Hugh, of course. 
He ‘could, speak, but his ideas came slowly, 
without, sequence, and the doctor cautioned 
me against any communication which might 
stimulate him. For the first week, until 
my reports became more confident, I received 
the mysterious inquiry every day by the 
hands of the little girl; then an address was 
given, and when I had conscientiously de- 
clared Hugh out of danger, the correspondence 
ceased. 

It was a long while before he could give a 
circumstantial account of his mishap. Hugh 
was fast asleep when a violent blow upon 
the door aroused him—to find the chamber 
full of smoke. Dizzy and stifling he ran to 
the entrance, and whilst groping heard 
Thorsey’s voice and another’s—a girl’s. “TI 
tell you I was just going to call him,” the 
former roared. “ What are you doing here, 
eh?” There was a scream of pain, and at 
this instant Hugh ran out upon the landing. 
The smoke was less dense there, faintly 
illumined by candlelight. He caught a 
glimpse of the girl upon her knees, Thorsey 
standing over her; the giant turned with a 
savage cry, swept him off his feet, and threw 
or pushed him headlong down the staircase. 
I could not quite ascertain whether Hugh 
believed it to have been an accident or no. 
He seemed to be, not uncertain exactly, but 
undecided to pronounce. 
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It should have been mentioned that the 
Thorseys had vanished, leaving no trace, 
before Hugh was in condition to be ques- 
tioned. The doctor wished me to take some 
steps, which he could not precisely formulate, 
to keep them under surveillance ; but in the 
peculiar circumstances of the case, I did not 
find any practical means of doing so, and 
they had gone some days before their absence 
was discovered, leaving the manor empty. 
I made arrangements for protecting it, and 
waited Hugh’s recovery. When he learned 
the disappearance of the Thorseys, his anger 
and agitation were extreme, as the people 
reported ; but by the time I paid my next 
visit these feelings had quite calmed, and I 
thought to recognise a fixed scheme of action 
in his haste to get well. This impatience 
was vastly strengthened by the notes of 
inquiry sent to my chambers, which I showed 
them. Hugh identified Mabel’s writing at a 
glance. But he made no confidence, and I 
knew him too well to ask. 

At length my visits ceased, on the under- 
standing that as soon as he could travel 
Hugh would come to me for a day or two on 
his way abroad. And presently he arrived, 
pale and feeble, but with a restless brilliancy 
in his eye which told me, through experience, 
that my comrade had pressing ideas in hand, 
and was burning to set them at work. “ Have 
you a letter for me?” he asked without 
formalities. 

Thad none. “Well,” said he, “the after- 
noon is still young. Now I will tell you 
what I have made up my mind to do. Iam 
going to prosecute Thorsey for attempted 
murder.” 

“To threaten him, you mean, I suppose?” 

“T mean what I say. Thorsey is guilty ; 
and if there were not other considerations, I 
would devote my life to following him. I 
would not leave the brute, I swear it by my 
soul and honour, until I saw him sentenced.” 

I perceived that it was the insult of a 
blow which roused this passion of revenge. 
“But there is a strong consideration?” I 
asked. 

“Yes. And therefore I forgive him if he 
will grant me the chance which he was paid 
to give, and which he consented to give by 
accepting my house for life!” 

“ The chance with his daughter?” Hugh 
nodded. “But how do you propose-to find 
Thorsey ?” 

“TI have written to the address in Mabel’s 
notes. It is a small stationer’s shop, and 
the people only know that a little girl used 
to call. She has been twice or thrice since 
the correspondence stopped. A week ago I 
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wrote to Thorsey there, under cover, telling 
him what I have told you, and declaring that 
I expected a definite reply this afternoon— 
here! The letter was called for yesterday. 
I wait the result.” 

“But, my dear fellow, you love Mabel, as 
I understand. Was there ever such wooing ? 
—to threaten the father with a capital charge 
unless he gives you an opportunity to court 
his daughter ?” 

“T don’t know that there ever was, but 
the other circumstances have been rarely 
paralleled, if it comes to that. And any- 
how, I'll do it, as sure as we're all alive! 
Understand that I do not hold Mabel guilt- 
less,” 

“Why, as I gather, she saved your 
life ?” 

“T was not referring to that incident, but 
to the chain of events that led up to it. I 
have never professed nor understood that 
form of chivalry which exacts that a man 
should put aside all his weapons of offence in 
attacking the woman he loves. I follow the 
older rule which declares that all is fair in 
love; and perhaps a rule older still would 
not shock me, if the conditions arise. Should 
I win Mabel—I know myself—I could be 
content to sit submissive at her feet as long 
as we both live, and rejoice to die with her. 
But nothing that a man could do in honour 
shall check me in the winning.” 

“T believe,” said I, sarcastically, “that 
you have never seen the lady, nor spoken 
with her.” 

“Very true. And for the sake of argu- 
ment I will admit it possible that better 
knowledge might change my feeling. In 
that case, Thorsey may go hang elsewhere. 
But as at present advised, I think it most 
emphatically worth my while to follow him, 
to set justicé in motion against him, and if 
he remains obstinate to hang the criminal, 
by Heaven!” 

“And you want to marry this man’s 
daughter! How would it be possible after 
bringing such a charge?” 

“It has not occurred to me to ask that ; 
however, possible or no, I will assuredly do 
it, if things turn out as I hope. What is 
that?” 

My clerk announced a young lady to see 
Mr. Aleombe. Hugh was deeply agitated, 
but he motioned me to sit still. She came 
into the room, closely veiled, a superb young 
figure. 

“This is the friend to whom you tele- 
graphed, Miss Thorsey,” said Hugh. “He 
knows all that has passed. Pray sit down.” 

“Can it be true, sir,” she burst out in a 
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voiee that harmonised with the music of her 
form, “that you intend to prosecute my 
father? I declare that he only meant to 
drive you from the house! The accident 
was unintentional.” 

“Mr. Thorsey will find every opportunity 
to explain his intentions. If you are ac- 
quainted with my letter, you know that I did 
not invite him to criminate himself.” 

I could not restrain my indignation. 
“This is brutal, Aleombe!” I exclaimed ; 
but neither paid attention. 

“ My father has not seen your letter, sir,” 
she continued. “He is beyond your 
reach |” 

“The arm of justice is long and untiring, 
Miss Thorsey. But I propose a simple means 
of escape from the embarrassment. Does 
he accept that?” 

“Tf he knew, he would dare you to do 
your worst !” 

“T do not understand that you are 
authorised to speak for your father, Miss 
Thorsey ; circumstances alter the point of 
view. Will you let him know the con- 
ditions?” 

“Oh, sir, have mercy upon me! I do not 
know where he is! I left him that night, 
—I am wretched and forsaken—all alone, 
and life isso hard! Don’t—don’t break my 
heart quite with such cruelty!” 

I saw by the leap of Hugh’s colour, and 
the strain on his face as she sank upon her 
knees, that it was time to leave them, but 
the walls of my bedroom are only panels, and 
I could not but hear. Hugh had approached 
and was standing over her. 

“TI throw myself upon your mercy, 
Mabel!” he said, in tones thrilling with 
the constraint that honour and pity laid upon 
passion. “ Whatever happens, whatever you 
resolve, I lay aside my charge against your 
father, and the condition I imposed. Console 
yourself, but let me entreat—not now—not 
now, but at a future time, when these things 
are forgotten! Let us resume the places 
which Sir Hugh meant us to take, consent 
to let me win your love if I can, without 
thought of the future or the past! If I 
fail, there is an end—an end to much more 
than my suit! Don’t answer now, Mabel! 
I leave you alone.” 

Hugh came in to me and threw himself 
upon the bed, and lay there motionless. I 
went round to dismiss my clerk ; five minutes 
afterwards the outer door closed, and I found 
the study empty. ‘“ Miss Thorsey is gone,” 
I said to Hugh. “ You had better see what 
she has left you.” 


“Té isn’t worth while,” he answered, 
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without moving. 
morrow !” 

‘“‘T assured myself that there was nothing, 
and then, “Hadn’t you better wait a few 
days,” I urged. 

“To what purpose? A row is brewing at 
Alexandria. I shall go there and drive this 
possession out of me. If you have nothing 
better to do, come to the club presently and 
dine.” 

I promised hastily and he went out. 


“T shall go abroad to- 


Then I wrote to Miss Thorsey, and carried . 


the letter myself. But no reply came that 
night, and Hugh started by the early mail. 
At the last. moment I told him what I had 
done. “If it made any difference at all,” 
said he, “‘ one way or other, I should be sorry. 
Don’t give yourself more useless trouble. 
Good-bye, old friend.” 

The row in Egypt grew and broke as all the 
world knows, and Hugh kept in the thick of 
it. I heard from him occasionally, but he 
never mentioned Mabel. Months passed 
and the interest of his romance died away 
among the excitements of a busy life. 

One day a friend came to me at the club. 
“T want counsel’s opinion in an informal 
way,’ said he. “Some time ago my wife 
engaged a lady-help, without such references 
as are usual. We have congratulated our- 
selves ever since, and I don’t regret it now, 
not the least. But it seems that the young 
lady ran away from home ; her father has 
discovered and claims her. My wife is 
ready to back the girl through thick and 
thin, and so am I, if the law doesn’t actually 
forbid me. What do you say?” 

“« Why did she run away, and how old is 
she?” 

“ About twenty, I should think, and why 
she ran away appears to be a secret.” 

“Love, I suppose? Unless she can show a 
good reason for deserting her father, you 
cannot resist his claim.” 

“JT am sorry for it. He can’t break into 
my house? Then I will protect the girl as 
long as possible anyhow.” 

A month after this a lady was announced 
at my chambers; instantly I recognised a 
perfect figure once seen, and beheld a face 
that matched it. “I have no right to call 
upon you, sir,” said Mabel, “ but your name 
has been often mentioned Jately, and I 
recollect how kind you were a long while 
ago. The lady with whom I found refuge 
after leaving Alcombe has been obliged ”’— 
she broke off with a cry as Thorsey enter- 
ing seized her arm. 

** We don’t want to do anything disagree- 
able, sir,” said he. “ We've a comfortable 


home for a daughter we love beyond anything 
in the world, and who loved us till a young 
rake spoilt her. Say, Mabel, before this 
gentleman, was we ever otherwise than kind 
and good and loving to you? Didn’t you 
promise a thousand times—ay, times count- 
less, to stand by your father and your mother, 
who'd been cheated out of theirrights ? But 
this young fellow came, and the girl was 
never the same afterwards.” 

“T remember you now sir,” interrupted 
his wife. “It was Mabel’s conduct that 
drove my husband wild when you came to 
the Manor ; since then, we’ve followed her up 
and down, wherever we could hear news.” 

‘And now we've found her,” cried 
Thorsey, stepping forward, “they must be 
big lawyers that keep her from us.” 

The situation was most embarrassing. It 
is very fine to talk of chivalry, or, for that 
matter, of police, when a gigantic ruffian is 
marching at you with his fists clenched, and 
no human aid at call more effective than a 
dyspeptic clerk. Mabel expected me to do 
something in the way of heroism apparently, 
for she had taken post behind my back, but 
ideas failed me at the moment. Words 
could not picture my relief when Hugh 
appeared in the doorway, very brown and 
lean, but amazingly cool. No one else saw 
him. : 

“Come, Mabel,” said Thorsey ; “ come 
lovingly, for I’d be loth to take you by force.” 

She ran back with an inarticulate cry, and 
in turning saw Hugh—reached him in one 
bound, and clung to his arm, sobbing. For 
all the youth’s command of face, astonish- 
ment was not less visible there than delight. 

But he recovered himself in an instant, 
and then the supremacy of the man who 
knows exactly what he means, and, having 
secured it, fears no consequences, was strongly 
illustrated. Thorsey roared, but he paused. 

“T don’t doubt” said Hugh, “that you 
love my wife. Having known her better 
than any one, excepting me, and very much 
longer than I have had the luck to do, you 
must needs cherish her passionately. I 
sympathise with your bereavement, there- 
fore, and I suppress, now, and for ever, any 
personal feelings I may have been led to 
entertain. You shall see my wife in the 
future, as often as 1 can make up my mind 
to admit outsiders. This is a promise, 
Mr. Thorsey, which does not cost me much. 
From the first I have been interested in you, 
outside of your accidental and unaccount- 
able relationship towards my wife. We 
shall get along very well.” 

“We have had enough of this imper- 
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tinence cried Thorsey, advancing. “Get 
out of the way, or I'll smash you!” 

“Not twice, I think! The chances are 
that you would not escape a second time. 
But I have so much confidence in your 
judgment that I do not intend to oppose you. 
My wife has no objection to go now. Have 
you darling? I shall go with you!” 

“Make your choice, Mabel,’ cried Mrs. 
Thorsey. “ Him or your parents!” 

She threw herself into a chair, weeping 
convulsively ; and the policeman I had sent 
for showed at the door. Nobody spoke for a 
time. “I think this is answer enough!” 
said Hugh softly. “Fate and woman’s will 
have decided for me. Remember my promise, 
and summon me to fulfil it when and how 
you please.” 

They withdrew in threatening silence. 


We put Mabel into a cab presently, and I 
accompanied her back to the house of my 
friend Jervis, 

There was a question I wished to ask of 
either lover. When I put it to Hugh, he 
replied, “ No, I never saw Mabel in person 
till to-day. But my worthy old uncle declared 
she was as good as she was beautiful, and 
the photograph gave me an excellent notion 
how good that must be. You may think it 
an odd story, but my love for Mabel is quite 
regular and logical.” 

Icould not bring myself to question the 
lady until we sat side by side at the wedding 
breakfast. “Oh!” she answered, laughing 
and blushing, “ I had seen Hugh very often ! 
Hasn’t it occurred to you to wonder who old 
Betty was?” 

The Thorseys have not yet reappeared. 

FREDERICK Boye. 
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CHEESE FARMING AT CHESTER. 


Ir has been constantly said of late that 
the days of prosperity for the English 
farmer are over, and he must look to it, for 
evil is before him. Gloomy seers have even 
given us visions of great tracts of land 
going out of cultivation, and their tenantry 
finding a home in some far-off colony ; some 
of them even would seem to believe that 
before the present century is over, many 
a stately mansion will be deserted, its owner 
will be almost anywhere, and the parks 
and pleasant waters will again be occupied 
by thistles and cormorants and _bitterns. 
Nor indeed is there wanting some text for 
the forebodings, for we find that more than 
half the cheese in our markets comes from 
America; the choicest butter comes from 
Denmark ; France and the Low Countries 
supply us largely with eggs and poultry ; and 
this leaves quite out of the reckoning the 
beef and mutton we now receive from nearly 
all our colonies : so that the farmer says his 
occupation is nearly gone. 


This is a state of things that should not 
be, and there is no doubt that where we see 
foreign produce we ought in most cases to 
see our own. Farming interests are passing 
through critical times, and many old, cherished 
practices must be abandoned. 

But where the farmer sees cause for 
despondency he ought to see the promise of 
great hope, for it is certain that there is now 
a demand for his wares that has passed any 
dream of his fathers. Articles that once 
were considered luxuries, even in the present 
century, are now only regarded as necessaries, 
and the farmer has his markets increased 
ten-fold and twenty-fold. 

Still, while all this flattering tale is told, 
there are the stern facts that foreigners are 
usurping the place our countrymen ought to 
occupy, and all of us must admit that this 
might be altered with advantage, and the 
way toalter itis clear. It is not by any laws 
to stop them from sending as much as they 
will, but by supplying the markets ourselves. 
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Let the farmers of England once realise 
the fact that they can make better cheese 
and butter, and rear finer cattle than any 
country under the sun, and that they can not 
only supply all England with these commodi- 
ties but they can be very formidable rivals 
in foreign markets. Have not the Americans 
themselves paid prices for single English cows 
that would purchase a first-class farm, and 
build model farm-buildings! Let farmers 
only reflect upon the enormous wealth that 
lies at their doors, and wake up to modern 
systems, and not be above learning. The 
Americans, wise in their generation, have 
from time to time sent over agents to 
England to inquire into the best modes of 
procedure, and they have improved their 
dairies in accordance with any excellence 
they may have seen in the old country. 
But let farmers learn from them, and not 
stand still ; and if they take to heart some 
of the lessons they may gather from the 
various agricultural reports made by men 
of high credit, they will see that their case 
is a hopeful one. 

The Royal Agricultural Society give 
valuable prizes for the best-kept farms in 
different districts in England, and I will 
briefly quote the astonishing prosperity of one 
or two that have no exceptional advantages 
but merely succeed upon the same principles 
that enable one tradesman in a town to 
prosper beyond his fellows. 

The Society’s prize of 757. was awarded in 
1884 to Mr. Nunnerly, of Dearnford Hall, 
Whitchurch. This farm is pleasantly situated 
on the road between Whitchurch and Wem, 
and is convenient in its buildings and work- 
ing plant. It occupies 127 acres of grass 
land, and sixty acres of arable, and the pro- 
prietor in 1879 expended the liberal sum of 
3007. in bone dust, which would supply about 
half a ton peracre. The buildings at the same 
time were put into order and made thoroughly 
convenient. The principal production of the 
farm is cheese, and this is made with great 
skill and care. One noticeable fact is the 
liberal scale on which the cattle are fed when 
not out in the summer pastures, and the ten- 
fold return they give for the outlay. In 
winter they are tied up in pairs in the stalls, 
and are fed with an abundant supply of 
barley-straw, cut turnips, and three pounds 
of linseed cake daily. The words of Mr. 
Carrington, of Croxden Abbey, may be 
quoted here—he is a gentleman of great 
skill in dairy matters, and he shows in the 
fewest words the advantage of liberal feed- 
ing. He says: “For a first-rate milking 
cow, two or three months after calving, 
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twenty quarts of milk per day is a common 
produce, where good feeding is practised. 
This, at ninepence per imperial gallon, a 
price readily obtainable wholesale in the 
winter months at many dairy farms within 
reach of a railway station, amounts to three 
and ninepence per day, or twenty-six shillings 
per week. Yet how many dairy farmers 
grudge the outlay of three or four shillings 
per week in purchased cake or corn!” In 
Dearnford Hall Farm the cows that are in 
service for dairy purposes average in number 
about fifty, and an acre and a half are 
allowed to each; but on this pasturage four 
horses are turned out at night, and it also 
supplies the young calves, A plan of the 
buildings is given in the Agricultural Report, 
and it is very obvious that they will economise 
labour, and fewer hands will get through the 
work. A special description of sour cheese 
is made for the Manchester market ; what is 
called acidity is gained by adding a little 
sour milk ; a fuller description of this cheese 
will appear when the various kinds of 
Cheshire cheese are classified. 

The process at Dearnford Hall is to 
remove about one-third of the cream from 
the previous night’s milking, because if the 
whole were left the cheese would not be of 
such uniform quality, and would be much 
more difficult to manipulate, while the cream 
that is removed brings in a handsome item 
in butter. The accounts are kept with great 
care, and appended is the dairy account 
for 1883 :— 


= ! 
766 2 0 
168 7 4 
Whey valued at 50/- acow 11710 0 
COIN Wl icicstigncusaaiscnaias 110 0 O 
Calves reared, 15 calvesat £2 30 0 0 

+ 


£1,191 19 
—— 





These results seem so astonishing that Mr. 
Nunnerly, at the request of the judges, 
weighed the milk yielded on a given day— 
June 12, 1884—and the cheese produced on 
June 26, fourteen days after; this was 
tested and found to correspond most accu- 
rately with the returns rendered, and well 
indeed the judges may have said that such 
results were “almost unique in the history 
of cheese-makers.”’ There is also an account 
kept for pigs on the same farm which are duly 
debited with the whey at 1177. 10s., and the 
corn and meal consumed, and yet they show 
a profit of 607. 8s. 6d. And all this says 
nothing of the arable land, upon which the 
results were very remarkable. Ten tons of 
potatoes are grown per acre, and as much as 
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forty-four bushels of wheat at sixty pounds 
per bushel on the same quantity of land. It 
will thus be seen that the gross product of 
this farm of 187 acres is considerably more 
than 2000/7. per annum, indeed, it is estimated 
at 12/. to 13/. per acre. 

I would almost hesitate to quote such 
figures if they rested only on my own 
estimate, but they are the careful calculations 
of the three gentlemen who are the judges of 
the Royal Agricultural Society of England, 
and their authority may be regarded as almost 
final, or at least as the most trustworthy 
that modern science has enabled us to pro- 
cure. The judges say with great truth, 
“The noticeable point in Dearnford Hall 
Farm, and one which it is desirable should 
be fully recognised by dairy farmers, is the 
fact that Mr. Nunnerly makes a larger 
return by good dairy practice than would be 
possible by selling milk under the most 
favourable conditions.” The land is not by 
any means rich, it is a light sandstone drift, 
and in places indeed it is rather poor, but 
the liberal treatment makes it what it is. 
And the trim hedges and the neatness that 
are apparent to any passer-by shows that it 
is kept by one “who by his plough would 
thrive.” 

It will naturally be asked what is the cost 
of all this, and the books are ready with an 
answer. The money paid for labour was 
3217. 5s. 2d., and the outlay for purchased 
cattle-food and manures was 650/., and if 
the rental was 450/. a year there is a margin 
which even a prosperous tradesman might 
wish for. 

The second prize of 50/. was granted to 
Mr. J. Batho, of Winston, near Ellesmere, 
who occupied a farm of 290 acres under 
Lord Brownlow. His chief business was the 
production of cheese for the Cheshire markets, 
and indeed it must have been almost difficult 
to decide between the two farms. The 
buildings are very well arranged, and there 
is what we hardly ever see in England, a 
wind-engine, 3-horse power, and as the 
buildings are open to every wind, it is found 
useful for grinding, chopping, and pulping. 
These engines are familiar to every traveller 
along the low countries of Holland. The 
dairy is provided with a warm chamber, in 
which cheeses are placed in cold weather 
for two or three days, when newly made, to 
assist the process of ripening. 

The cheeses after being pressed are care- 
fully bound with calico and tissue-paper on 
the top, and the cheese-room is warmed by 
pipes and hot air; a tank in this cheese- 
room which is filled with whey communicates 
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by a pipe that is regulated by a tap with a 
vat in the piggeries. Pigs are a very 
important item in the economy of the farm 
during cheese-making, and no foreign com- 
petition has sensibly affected their value. 
There is one cow of six years which is 
chronicled by the judges as being something 
far beyond the common, she produced 11,000 
Ibs. of milk in 1883, which is equal to 1,100 
galls., and the judges say “calculating that 
a gallon of milk will produce a pound of 
cheese, we have 9 cwt. 3 qrs. 8 lbs. of cheese, 
a most extraordinary production.” In this 
farm, when the weather is very hot, the 
practice is to let the cows rest in the roomy 
houses and great Dutch open barns, and 
only let them out at sun-down. There would 
indeed seem to be some reason in this, 
for we always see on hot days that cattle are 
not feeding they are either standing in water, 
if there is a convenient brook or pond, or 
else they are under trees to escape the sun 
and flies. There is one interesting circum- 
stance that Mr. Batho mentions, one gallon 
of milk will produce about a pound of cheese. 
This is indeed the general estimate, but in 
the autumn when grasses and leguminous 
plants are at their ripest, sixty gallons of 
milk will produce seventy-seven pounds of 
cheese. 

Neither of the farms spoken of produce 
what is called the best Cheshire dairy, but 
they make good medium quality. They are 
not exactly in Cheshire, but so near the 
arbitrary line that separates it from Shrop- 
shire, that they are quite within the range of 
the cheese district. 

A Londoner will often be surprised if he 
traces the cheeses to their homes, to find 
what a number of halls there must be in 
Cheshire, but the reason is that at one time 
there were a great number of smaller landed 
proprietors, in fact wealthy yeomen as we 
should almost call them now, and their es- 
tates have become absorbed by the greater 
landowners. A black and white gable, or a 
tall stack of chimneys is often all that is left 
of the old hall, but sometimes more import- 
ant buildings are converted into farmhouses, 
and fine old panelled rooms, banqueting 
halls, and even chapels, speak of the wealth 
and dignity of former owners. 

‘ Moreton Hall in the eastern part of 
Cheshire is a noble example of one of these. 
It is built round a quadrangle, and this 
quadrangle is quite as perfect as it was 
when Elizabeth sat upon the throne. There 
are great bow windows in it, and rich carvings, 
with many quaint legends, and as we enter 
into it over the bridge which spans the moat, 
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we find ourselves so completely transported 
into a relic of the past, that it is almost im- 
possible to avoid a momentary exclamation 
of astonishment. 

The cheese from Moreton Hall is prepared 
very much on the same principles as that at 
Dearnford, and is the white and slightly 
sour cheese for the Manchester market. 
But as they also make Cheddar for the same 
customers, I was curious to know how far 
this was possible. I wrote to the principal 
cheese factor in Cheshire, a gentleman who 
is regarded as the greatest authority in the 
county, and his answer has just come to 
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three boys, witha little extra help at harvest 
—the total outlay in labour is only 23s. per 
acre. 

The processes of cheese manufacture are 
few and simple, theugh there are many 
persons who would never excel in it. Of 
course much of what is written will appear 
too elementary to some readers, but there 
are doubtless others to whom even the rudi- 
ments of cheese-making are hardly known. 
Milk, in a general manner of speaking, may 
be said to consist of casein (or curds) and 
whey. Casein is the solid white part of 
milk, and though it contains other substances 








hand: “I am strongly 
inclined to the opinion 
that as good Stilton and 
Cheddar cheese could be 

made in Cheshire as else- 

where if it was a matter of study and the 
systems of the places precisely adopted. 
Still it is a question if these modes would 
pay better than the very best descriptions 
of Cheshire cheese.” In the same journal 
there are many other reports of farms which 
are in wealth and prosperity, but they are, 
for the most part, farms for raising milk 
and fattening stock. One farm rented by 
Mr. Griffen from Lord Hatherton, Preston- 
vale near Penkridge, seems to have special 
merit, but it is more of an arable and pasture 
than a cheese farm. But labour is extremely 
well managed on this—for though there are 
285 acres, they are worked by six men and 









it is quite accurate enough to call these curds 
casein. 

The whey is such active principle as is left 
of the milk, and is the sweet drink that most 
children remember affectionately through 
life, after they first taste it at a farmhouse. 
The great desideratum in the manufacture 
of cheese is to separate these two substances 
thoroughly, for if whey is left in the cheese 
it causes it to bulge out at the sides, and 
leaves a decomposed flavour which we may 
recognise in dairies of inferior value. 

As soon as the evening’s milking is com- 
pleted and stored in a vat, it is cooled down 
as quickly as possible, and in some of the 
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THE CHEESE FAIR. 
Engraved by O. Lacour, from a Drawing by A. M‘Cormicx. 
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more complete dairy farms there is a zine 
cistern with a false bottom which is filled 
with cold water to reduce the temperature. 
In many farms about half the cream is taken 
away for churning, and the morning’s milk 
is added directly after. The cold water is 
run off the false bottom of the vat, and hot 
water substituted until the temperature is 
raised to about 90°, and then rennet and 
anatto are added. Rennet, it may be said 
for those to whom the terms in cheese-making 
are strange, is the mild‘acid that separates 
the curds from the whey. Other acids would 
do the same, but this is incomparably the 
best. 

Rennet is formed from the viscera of a 
calf, and at one time Cheshire farmers made 
it each day from the prepared skins, but now 
it may be purchased ready made in bottles, 
at the chemist’s, and this is not inferior for 
all practical purposes to the rennet which 
farmers make, and it is more convenient. 

After it has acted properly, the curds are 
formed in solid blocks, and the whey is run 
off. This is all done within an hour, and then 
the curds are carefully cut up to let the 
whey still further drain off. Here again 
delicacy is needed, so as not to let the rich 
part of the curds mix with the whey, and 
impoverish the cheese. Indeed if the whey 
is properly run off it should be as clear as 
Rhenish wine, and very like it in appearance, 
though this would involve a very high stan- 
dard of excellence indeed in the skill of 
dairymaids. 

The curds are now salted, and the cheese 
formed into its shape and pressed, and in 
seven days it is removed to the store-room. 
After being there for from seven weeks to 
three months, according to the quality, and 
more particularly according to the taste of the 
consumer, it is ready for market. 

These of course are only short outlines of 
the methods used in making Cheshire cheese, 
and even they differ to some extent on 
different soils, and in different dairies. 

The most scientific cheese-makers now 
object to the orthodox method of driving 
skewers into the newly-formed cheese to let 
out whey ; not that the iron hurts it, but 
this form of tapping is apt to let out much 
more than they want, and robs the cheese of 
richness. The whey shows this by its thick 
whitey consistency, which contrasts with the 
clear liquid that first left the vat. 

The finest cheese in Cheshire comes from 
the neighbourhood of Beeston Castle, and 
most of that which is made in this district 
is bought for the London market. It is 
supremely indifferent to foreign competition, 


and does not vary in value. This part of 
Cheshire is very beautiful, and if only it 
were out of England it would attract 
thousands of visitors to its health-giving 
valleys and hills. 

Beeston Castle and hill singularly resemble 
a fortress on the Rhine, and have associations 
of greater interest to Englishmen, but if 
anything were wanted to complete the resem- 
blance it is supplied by the neighbouring 
hill of Peckforton, which rises on the right 
hand of the picture, and is crowned by the 
princely residence of Peckforton Castle. 
They do not, as too often those of Rhineland 
did, “frown” on each other, for they have 
one owner who is deeply interested in all 
that concerns the welfare of his tenants. 
The castle was built by the Earl of Chester 
on his return from the Holy Land. . At one 
time it belonged to the Black Prince. 
Richard II. garrisoned it, but fled before 
Henry IV., leaving his treasure, 100,000 
marks there. Brave old Admiral Bunbury 
once lived here; his effigy in armour may 
be seen at Bunbury Church, one of the 
noble edifices of almost cathedral dimensions 
that are so often seen in this charming county. 
He was one of those who gallantly went out 
to meet the Spanish Armada, and he died in 
1601 at the great age of 102. He was 
knighted for his services after the Spanish 
fleet was dispersed, so that he must have 
been in his eighty-ninth year at the battle. 

Here the sweet meadow grasses grow, and 
the wild thyme and lotus and many kinds of 
clover flourish in a natural state, making 
the summer air fragrant with their pleasant 
scents. 

To apply heavy liquid manures to such 
lands would be to spoil them, for rank 
grasses would soon flourish and elbow their 
more delicate neighbours out of the pastures. 
The milk which is obtained from the farms 
round Beeston Castle, Cholmondely and 
Malpas, is easily converted into fine cheese 
by simple care and almost elementary know- 
ledge. 

Mr. Aston, who is one of the great 
authorities on cheese-making, has given a 
few broad principles that should never be 
lost sight of, and Dr. Voelcker, F.R.S., the 
consulting chemist of the Royal Agricultural 
Society, has confirmed these quite indepen- 
dently. 

There is one prevailing requirement among 
all cheese-makers, and without this all other 
excellences profit nothing: there should be 
absolute cleanliness in everything connected 
with a dairy, the milkmaids, the utensils, 
the cattle and their byres, and the store 





rooms. These latter are sometimes in unim- 
proved farm-buildings, near piggeries, or other 
odorous matter, and new cheese or milk quickly 
acquires a foreign flavour. So delicate is it, 
that in a good dairy a number of cheeses 
had to be detached from the rest, and sold 
at a lower value, because they were manu- 
factured at a time when afew doors had been 
freshly painted. 

Cattle should be driven quietly to their 











BEESTON CASTLE, THE CENTRE OF THE CHEESE DISTRICT. 
From a Drawing by Atrrep Rimmer. 


byres and pastures, and have easy access to 
abundant supplies of good water. 

The proper degree of temperature should 
be hit upon before the rennet is applied, but 
as this depends much upon the condition of 
the milk and the state of the atmosphere, 
experience must be the only guide. 

In the item of quality there is not only a 
wide difference of opinion, but the general 
taste of the public has considerably altered. 
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Formerly, old and rather dry cheese was in 
the greatest demand, but now a newer and 
fresher kind of Cheshire is called for, and 
this to the advantage of the maker in every 
way. 

Less salt is mixed with the curds, and 
the flavour of ripe cheese is gained by adding 
a little sour milk in the early stage of the 
manufacture. 

We see in the market two kinds of cheese, 
yellow and white, and the difference is this : 
yellow cheese is slightly coloured with a 
South American herb called anatto. This 


whole milk cheese, that is to say, cheese that 
has had no cream at all removed from it, and 
if this is well made on the best grass lands, 
it is almost as convertible into money at its 
full value as government stock. Then 
there is half-milk cheese, or cheese from 
which a considerable part of the cream has 
been removed, and finally there is skim-milk 
cheese from which all the cream has been 
taken away. The half-milk cheeses differ 
very greatly indeed, but the whole-milk, and 
the skim-milk are tolerably uniform in value. 
The latter is indeed uniformly of very in- 








“OLD YACHT INN,” CHESTER. 
From a Drawing by ALFRED Romer. 


anatto is a South American plant that 
yields a very strong reddish-yellow colour. 
It is used either in a pasty state or else in 
its more modern liquid form. The latter 
is much better, and safer to manipulate. 

White cheese on the other hand has no 
colouring, and is made especially for the 
Manchester and other northern markets, 
where there was an idea that anatto affected 
the flavour, an idea, however, that does not 
rest on any solid foundation. 

Cheshire cheese may be divided into three 
classes, each of which, however, has its own 
degree of excellence. There is, first of all, 


ferior quality, but it is marrow and fatness 
itself if compared with a shipment of cheese 
which I see by this day’s paper, left America, 
and the censor of the shipment is not an 
English factor, or any prejudiced party, but 
the editor of a most respectable paper, the 
Chicago Tribune—-400 cases of cheese made 
from skim-milk, and that diluted, were 
shipped to England, January 15, 1885. The 
process employed was one that might really 
wake up our sleepy farmers, it was the 
“grand centrifugal,” and it would claim to 
restore to skimmed milk all it ever lost, and 
enable the vendors to sell cheese at one cent 
I 
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per pound. The editor fairly enough says 
that he is in a puzzle which he should pity 
most, those who consumed the shipment, or 
those who had the conscience to call it 
cheese. 

The Chester cheese market, which is figured 
here, is held in the “ Linen Hall,” as it is 
termed, and is now a monthly one. For- 
merly there were four markets in the year, 
and these were often cleared out by pur- 
chasers from Liverpool, Birmingham, and 
London, by 10 o'clock in the morning. 
The Yacht Inn which forms the subject of 
one of the illustrations, is opposite the cheese 
market, and on market days it is filled with 
farmers from Cheshire, Flint, and Denbigh- 
shire, upturned carts of many builds form a 
picturesque foreground, and the places they 
have come from which are lettered on the 
name-plates—Broxton, Beeston, Malpas, and 
many others—recall scenes of beauty and 
delight. The Linen Hall was built in the 
year 1778, on the site of one of the monas- 
teries that were inclosed within the city 
walls, and formerly it was called the “Grey 
Friars’ Croft.” Grey Friars’ Street is situa- 
ted about a furlong away, and between the 
two were the monastic buildings and gardens. 
In this Linen Hall fairs were formerly held 
for the sale of Yorkshire cloth and tweeds, 
and moleskins. This was also the depot for 
Irish linen, for Chester was formerly the 
point of departure for Ireland, and we may 
see such signs as “The Dublin Packet” and 
others that are reminiscences of the old state 
of things, upon the older public-houses. The 
Yacht Inn is another relic, for yachts in 
former days differed much in use and appear- 
ance from those we know. 

It is perfectly obvious from the accounts 
given of farms in this paper, that farming 
may be lucrative even yet, but as those who 
have prospered have often said to me, the 
tenants must march with the times. Of the 
tenure of land, and land laws, this is not 
the place to speak, excepting to say that 
these might be altered with advantage both 
to the owner and occupier, and there is no 
doubt that beneficial changes are not far 
distant. 

As for being dependent upon foreign 
supplies for cheese and other farm produce, 
it is quite time we realised the fact that we 
might be great exporters. It is estimated 
that about 100,000 tons of cheese are made 
in England, and something more than this 
quantity is imported. Now at a very mo- 
derate estimate there are 4,000 square miles 
of land in England specially adapted for the 
manufacture of cheese, and that produce 
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such well-known brands as Cheshire, Cheddar, 
Stilton, and Gloucester, and if these were 
worked up to their limit they would produce 
at a low estimate 360,000 tons, and that 
means a proportionate increase in bacon and 
beef !!_ The Americans, as has been said 
have learned of us, and we may learn of 
them. The “grand centrifugal” process 
may indeed be beyond us, but the scrupulous 
cleanliness of their dairies, the saving of 
labour by ingenious appliances and the 
admirable system of their factories are well 
worth our study. 

It is within the memory even of not old 
men that they excelled far in all that related 
to ships. Their captains were more scientific 
and their ships could show our own the way. 
But a yacht that crossed the ocean and beat 
anything we could produce was one cause 
amongst others that made shipbuilders and 
Board of Trade captains look to their ways. 
A total change has come over us since the 
days of American supremacy in shipping, 
and in friendly rivalry we have recov 
our old position again. Indeed, as an 
American gentleman remarked to me, “ If 
I want to cross the ocean, I must go in an 
English steamer.” Let the English farmer 
enter into friendly rivalry—and there will 
never be any other—with the Americans ; 
why, some of the best cheeses at the last 


1 This great yield of produce is, supposing that 
cows yield eighteen quarts of milk per day, but 
cattle in Cheshire have sometimes yielded as much 
as thirty and thirty-five. What then shall we say 
of the yield of a Dutch cow which gained the prize 
at Amsterdam in 1884. The Duke of Westminster, 
who does all in his power to advance the interests of 
agriculture in his county, has given us the following 
extraordinary narrative. In distributing the prizes 
at the Cheshire Dairy Show in October, 1884, he 
says :—‘‘ Lord Egerton of Tatton and my agent (Mr. 
Cecil Parker) went over to see the Agricultural 
Exhibition at Amsterdam in the summer. My 
nephew got a very bad cold, and had to come back, 
but he informed me of the appalling nature of the 
Dutch cows. You will agree with me in using that 
word ‘appalling’ when I was told that the prize 
cow on that occasion gives no less than seventy 
quarts of milk a day. I don’t know what you 
Cheshire ladies may think of that, but it may raise 
the question whether we have got the right breed 
of cow at all. There was this cow producing 
seventy quarts a day. They told him it was 
a very common thing for a Dutch cow to produce 
thirty quarts a day. I think I may fairly use the 
word ‘appalling’ with respect to these very lacteal 
cows that we have been talking about. I believe 
Lord Egerton has been investing in these cattle, and 
I hope the Cheshire grass will agree with them, and 
that they will produce seventy quarts a day.” This 
statement appeared so extraordinary that steps were 
taken to see if there might have been some error, or 
perhaps misprint, but there is neither, and it is 
permitted to be given on the high authority of the 
maker, 
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dairy show in Chester were bought by 
American visitors to send to New York, with 
I do not know what fiscal charges to face. 
Aim at any rate to supply Boston and New 
York, even if it ends in only having the 
monopoly of our own markets. We do 
indeed supply some foreign markets, for the 
best “‘Gorgonzola”’ cheese is made in Leices- 
tershire ; the only pity is that the same 
ingenuity is not expended over turning the 
same milk into Stilton ; and let us remember 
that the old slovenly systems, even if they 
did succeed in producing good dairies occasion- 
ally, as doubtless they did, are no more fit 
to cope with modern requirements than old 
passenger packet-ships are to compete with 
screw-steamers. 

In speaking of 4000 miles as the best of 
cheese-producing district of England we are 
only dealing with a fraction of its area. 
Yet the cheeses produced upon it would, at 
sixpence per pound, including the finest 
Stilton and Cheshire to help the average, 
be worth twenty millions sterling! And 
what about the cattle and the pigs, and 
poultry that also subsist on the same area. 

Cheese from abroad is handicapped with 
packages, freight, brokerage, and insurance, 


and beyond this it loses by a long sea 
voyage as fruit does, although, perhaps, 
hardly to the same extent, still it is always 
best in the country whore it is made. 

Can—it is sometimes asked—retired trades- 
men who have a moderate competence, ever 
hope to farm with profit, as they used to do 
when wheat was eighty shillings per quarter 
and labourers were content with eight shillings 
a week, and in some future chapter an affir- 
mative answer will be given. Of course 
they would have to learn ; but technical know- 
ledge is soon acquired if the taste is there, 
and certainly a tradesman would be apt to 
bring into the work many requisites a farmer 
too often lacks, such as accurate book-keep- 
ing, a knowledge of the value of economy, 
and business habits. 

Perhaps there are few tradesmen who 
have not in their time hoped to “husband 
out life’s taper” among meadows, and corn 
fields, and if they do not leave it too long 
they may spend years of prosperity and use- 
fulness, and reverse the words of Polonius, 
“Tl be no more a service to the state,” and 
say, “I'll be a service to the state, and keep 
a farm and carters.” 

ALFRED RIMMER. 








BEsIvE a clear and laughing stream 
Young Love sat pensively, 

And long he gazed into the brook, 
And many a sigh sighed he. 


4 “ Alone, alas! am I,” sighed Love, 

“ And Love alone is dree ; 

Oh, who will hither come,” cried Love, 
“ And keep me company ?” 


The zephyrs came with light caress, 
Soft humming came the bee, 

And sweet the birds above him sang, 
“O, Love, we'll bide with thee.” 


And all the rustling grasses sighed, 
ij Low murmured every tree, 
The rippling waters tuneful asked, 
“ Are we not company ?”’ 


But Love, impatient, turned away ; 
“ Ah, no! ah, no!” said he ; 

** Not such, not such, my heart doth crave 
To keep it company. 


“Yet know I not what it would have, 
Ah, me! what can it be? 

If only it would come,” sighed Love, 
And looked up wearily. 


| Just then a maid—ye gods, how fair ! 
What grace, what charm had she !— 
Came slowly through the swaying trees ; 
Love straightway bent the knee. 


As winsomely the maiden paused 
Upon the daisied lea ; 

“ Art come, fair maid,”’ Love eager said, 
“To keep me company?” 


So soft her voice, Love quivered through 
With new-born ecstasy ; 

“Yes, Iam come,” she gently said, 
“ And pledge my fealty.” 


Then Love he vowed—as young Love’s 
wont— 
With oaths and rhapsody ; 
But all the while the damsel’s eyes 
Did twinkle merrily. 
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“ And, now, thy name, fair one?” saith 
Love. 
“My name ; ah, soon,” quoth she, 
“Tts meaning thou wilt truly learn ; 
But I’m called ‘ Fantasy.’” 


“Which means delight and changeless joy !” 
The youth cried rapturously. 

She smiled upon the deep-moved boy ; 
“Tis even so,” quoth she. 


Then knelt he by the winsome maid 
Beneath a spreading tree ; 

Oh, ne’er before on summer air 
Was heard such witchery 


As tuned the lips of that bright pair, 
Whose words melodiously 

Were borne upon the murmuring breeze 
Along the daisied lea. 


“Oh ne’er before, dear maid !”’ cried Love, 
“Such bliss was known to me 

As now doth thrill my heart and brain ; 
This bliss, it comes from thee. 


“ Now, swear, my own, my best beloved,” 
His voice shook tremously, 

“ That never thou wilt leave me, dear, 
My hope, my Fantasy !”’ 

To which the maid, but laughing low, 
“ Oh, that, most willingly ; 

For leal am I to Love and true, 
"Tis he leaves Fantasy.” 


To which the youth, all pale with pain, 
“Thou art unkind to me! 
As soon this stream might leave its course, 
As I should stray from thee.” 
» * * + 
Both maid and stream, one morn, were there, 
But Love—ah, where was he ? 
And blithe the damsel laughed and said, 
“ Love ne’er keeps faith with me.” 


Then through the woodlands green she sang, 
With arch and merry glee, 

“When Love first meets you, maids, beware, 
Lest it be Fantasy.” 


C,. MILNE. 
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A RUSTIC SENTIMENTAL COMEDY. 


CHAPTER IV. 


at Heydon Hay made a 
nucleus for the village, 
which, close at hand, 
clustered about it pretty 
thickly, but soon began 
to fray off into scattered 
edges, as if the force 
of attraction decreased 
with distance, after the established rule. Be- 
side the churchyard, and separated from it by 
a high brick wall, was a garden, fronted by 
half a dozen slim and lofty poplars. Within 
the churchyard the wall was only on a level 
with the topmost tufts of grass, but on the 
garden side it stood six feet high, and was 
bulged out somewhat by the weight of earth 
which pressed against it. Facing the tall 
poplars was a house of two stories. It looked 
like a short row of houses, for it boasted three 
front doors. Over each of these was hung a 
little contrivance which resembled a section 
of that extinguisher apparatus which is still 
to be found suspended above the pulpit in 
some old-fashioned country churches. All 
the windows of the old house were of diamond 
panes, and those of the upper story projected 
from a roof of solid and venerable thatch. 
A pair of doves had their home in a wicker 
cage which hung from the wall, and their 
cooing was like the voice of the house, so 
peaceful, homely, and old-world was its aspect. 

Despite the three front doors, the real 
entrance to the house was at the rear, to 
which access was had by a side gate. A path, 
moss-grown at the edges, led between shrubs 
and flowers to a small circle of brickwork, in 
the midst of which was a well with rope and 
windlass above it, and thence continued to 
the door, which led to an antique low-browed 





kitchen. A small dark passage led from the 
kitchen to a front room with a great fire 
place, which rose so high that there was but 
just enough room between the mantel-board 
and the whitewashed ceiling for the squat 
brass candlesticks and the big foreign sea- 
shells which stood there for ornament. 

The diamonded window admitted so little 
light that on entering here from the outer 
sunshine the visitor could only make out the 
details one by one. When his eyes became 
accustomed to the semi-darkness he was sure 
to notice a dozen or more green baize bags 
which hung upon the walls, each half defining, 
in the same vague way as all the others, the 
outline of the object it contained. Each 
green baize bag was closely tied at the neck, 
and suspended at an equal height with the 
rest upon a nail. There was something of a 
vault-like odour in the room, traceable pro- 
bably to the two facts that the carpet was laid 
upon a brick floor, and that the chamber was 
rarely opened to the air. 

Ezra Gold, seated upright in an oaken arm- 
chair with a hand lightly grasping the end of 
either arm, was at home in the close cool 
shadow of the place. The cloistered air, the 
quiet and the dim shade, seemed to suit him, 
and he to be in harmony withthem. His eyes 
were open, and alighted now and again with an 
air of recognition on some familiar object, but 
otherwise he might have seemed asleep. On 
the central table was a great pile of music 
books, old-fashioned alike in shape and bind- 
ing. They exhaled a special cloistral odour 
of their own, as if they had been long im- 
prisoned. Ezra’s eye dwelt oftener on these 
musty old books than elsewhere. 

He had sat still and silent for a long time 
when the bells of the church, with a startling 
nearness and distinctness, broke into a peal. 
He made a slight movement when the sound 
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first fell upon his ear, but went back to his 
quiet and his dreams again at once. 

Ten minutes went by and the bells were 
still pealing, when he heard a sound which 
would have been inaudible in the midst of 
the metallic clamour to ears less accustomed 
than his own. He had lived there all his 
life, and scarcely noticed the noise which 
would almost have deafened a stranger. 
The sound he had heard was the clicking 
of the gate, and after a pause it was followed 
by the appearance of his nephew Reuben, 
who looked about him with a dazzled and 
uncertain gaze. 

“Well, Reuben lad,” said the old man; 
but his voice was lost for his nephew in the 
noise which shook the air. “ Dost not see 
me?” he cried, speaking loudly this time. 

“T’m fresh from the sunlight,” Reuben 
shouted with unnecessary force. “ You spoke 
before ? I couldn’t hear you for the bells.” 

The old man with a half-humorous gesture 
put his hands to his ears. 

“No need to shout a man’s head off,” 
he answered. “Come outside.” 

Reuben understood the gesture, though he 
could not hear the words, and the two left 
the room together, and came out upon the 
back garden. The sound of the bells was 
still clear and loud, but by no means so over- 
whelming as it had been within doors. 

“ That’s better,” said Reuben. ‘“ They’re 
making noise enough for young Sennacherib’s 
wedding.” 

“Young Sennacherib?” asked his uncle. 
“Young Eld? Is young Eld to be married ?” 

“ Didn’t you know that? The procession 
is coming along the road this minute. Old 
Sennacherib disapproves of the match, and 
we've had a scene the like of which was 
never known in Heydon Hay before.” 

“ Ay?” said Ezra, with grave interest, 
slowly, and with the look of a man long 
imprisoned, to whom outside things are 
strange, but interesting still. “As how?” 

“Why thus,” returned Reuben, with a 
laugh in his eyes. “Old Sennacherib comes 
to his gate and awaits the wedding party. 
Young Snac, with his bride upon his arm, 
waves a braggart handkerchief at the oldster, 
and out walks papa, plants himself straight 
in front of the company, and brings all to a 
halt. ‘I should like to tell thee,’ says the 
old fellow before them all, rolling that bull- 
dog head of his, ‘as I’ve made my will an’ 
cut thee off with a shillin’!’” 


“Dear me!” said Ezra, seriously ; “dear 
me! And what answer made young Snac 
to this?” 


“ Young Snac,” said Reuben, “ was equal 
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tohis day. ‘ All right,’ says he, ‘ gi’e me the 
shillin’ now, an’ we'll drop in at the “ Goat ” 
and split a quart together.’ ‘All right,’ 
says the old bull-dog ; ‘it’s th’ on’y chance I 
shall ever light upon of mekin’ a profit out 
o’ thee.’ He lugs out a leather bag, finds a 
shilling, bites it to make sure of its value, 
hands it to the young bull-dog, and at the 
‘Goat’ they actually pull up together, and 
young Snac spends the money then and 
there. ‘Bring out six pints,’ cries Snac 
the younger. ‘Fo’penny ale’s as much as a 
father can expect when his loving son is 
a-spendin’ the whole of his inheritance upon 
him.’ Everybody sipped, the bride included, 
and the two bull-dogs clinked their mugs 
together. I sipped myself, being invited as 
a bystander, and toasted father and son 
together.” 

“But, mind thee, lad,” said Ezra, “ it’s 
scarcely to be touched upon as a laughing 
matter. Drollery of a sort theer is in it, to 
be sure ; but what Sennacherib Eld says he 
sticks to. When he bites he holds. He was 
ever of that nature.” 

“T know,” said Reuben ; “ but young Nip- 
and-Fasten has the breed of old Bite-and- 
Hold-Fast in him, and if the old man keeps 
his money the young one will manage to get 
along without it.” 

At this moment the bells ceased their 
clangour. 

“They’ve gone into the church, Reuben,” 
said the old man. “I'll do no less than wish 
‘em happiness, though there’s fewer that 
finds it than seeks it by that gate.” 

“It’s like other gates in that respect, I 
suppose,” Reuben answered. 

“Well, yes,” returned the elder man, lin- 
geringly. “But it’s the gate that most of 
’em fancy, and thereby it grows the saddest 
to look at, lad. Come indoorsagain. There'll 
be no more bells this yet-a-while.” 

Reuben followed him into the cloistral 
odours and shadows of the sitting-room. 
Ezra took his old seat and kept silence for 
the space of two or three minutes. 

“You said you wanted to speak to me, 
uncle,” said the younger man at length. 

“Yes, yes,” said Ezra, rising as if from a 
dream. “You're getting to have a very 
pretty hand on the fiddle, Reuben, and—well, 
it’s a shame to bury anything that has a value. 
This ”’—he arose and laid a hand on the top- 
most book of the great pile of musie—“ this 
has never seen the light for a good five-and- 
twenty year. Theer’s some of it forgot, not- 
withstanding that it’s all main good music. 
But theer’s no room i’ the world for th’ old- 
fangled an’ the new-fangled. One nail drives 
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out another. But I’ve been thinking thee 
mightst find a thing or two herein as would 
prove of value, and it’s yours if you see fit to 
take it away.” 

“Why, it’sa library,” said Reuben. “You 
are very good, uncle, but = 

“Tek it, lad, tek it, if you’d like it, and 
make no words. And if it shouldn’t turn 
out to have been worth the carrying you 
can let th’ old chap think it was—eh?” 

“ Worth the carrying?” said Reuben, with 
a half-embarrassed little laugh. “I’m pretty 
sure you had no rubbish on your shelves, 
uncle.” He began to turn over the leaves 
of the topmost book. “‘ZHtudes,’”’ he read, 
“<nour deux violins, par Joseph Manzini.’ 
This looks good. Who was Joseph Manzini? 
I never heard of him.” 

“‘Manzini?” asked the old man with a 
curious eagerness—“ Manzini.” His voice 
changed altogether, and fell into a dreamy 
and retrospective tone. He laid a hand 
upon the open pages, and smoothed them 
with a touch which looked like a caress. 

“Who was he?” asked Reuben. “Did 
you know him ?”’ 

“No, lad,” returned the old man, coming 
out of his dream, and smiling as he spoke, 
“Tnever knew him. What should bring me 
to know a German musician as was great in 
his own day?” 

“T thought you spoke as if you knew 
him,” said Reuben. 

“ Hast a quick ear,” replied Ezra, “and a 
searching fancy. No lad, no; I never knew 
him. But that was the last man I ever 
handled bow and fiddle for. I left that 
open ’’—he tapped the book with his fingers 
and then closed it as he spoke—* I left that 
open on my table when I was called away on 
business to London. I found it open when I 
came home again, and I closed it, for I never 
touched a bow again. I'd heard Paganini 
in the meantime. Me and ’Saiah Eld tried 
that through together, and since then I’ve 
never drawn a note out o’ catgut.” 

“T could never altogether understand it, 
uncle,’ said Reuben. “What could the 
man’s playing have been like ?” 

“ What was it like?” returned the older 
man. ‘“ What is theer as it wa’n’t like? I 
couldn’t tell thee, lad—I couldn’t tell thee. 
It was like a lost soul a-wailing i’ the pit. 
It was like an angel a-singing afore the 
Lord. It was like that passage i’ the Book 
o’ Job, where ‘tis said as twas the dead o’ 
night when deep sleep falleth upon men, and 
a vision passed afore his face, and the hair 
of his flesh stood up. It was like the winter 
tempest i’ the trees, and a little brook in 
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summer weather. It was like as if theer 
was a livin’ soul within the thing, and some- 
times he’d trick it and soothe it, and it'd 
laugh and sing to do the heart good, an’ 
another time he’d tear it by the roots till it 
shrilled to chill your blood.” 

“ You heard him often?” asked Reuben. 

“Never but once,” said Ezra shaking 
his head with great decison. ‘“ Never but 
once. He wa’n’t a man to hear too often. 
"Twas a thing to know and to carry away. 
A glory to have looked at once, but not to 
live in the midst on. Too bright for common 
eyes, lad—too bright for common eyes.” 

“T’ve heard many speak of his playing,” 
said Reuben. “ But there are just as many 
opinions as there are people.” 

“ There’s no disputing in these matters,” 
the older man answered. “I’ve heard him 
talked of as a Charley Tann, which I tek to 
be a kind of humbugging pretender, but 
"twas plain to see for a man with a soul 
behind his wescut as the man was wore to a 
shadow with his feeling for his music. 
"Twas partly the man’s own sufferin’ and 
triumphin’ as had such a powerover me. It 
is with music as th’ other passions. Theer’s 
love, for example. A lad picks out a wench, 
and spends his heart and natur’ in her behalf 
as free as if there'd niver been a wench i’ 
the world afore, and niver again would be. 
And after all a wench is a commonish sort 
of a object, and even the wench the lad’s in 
love with is a commonish sort o’ creature 
among wenches. But what’s that to him, if 
her chances to be just the sort his soul and 
body cries after?” 

“Ah!” said Reuben, “7f his soul cries 
after her. But if he values goodness his 
soul will cry after it, and if he values beauty 
his soul will cry after that. I never heard 
Paganini, but he was a great player, or a 
real lover of music like you would never 
have found what he wanted in him.” 

“Yes, lad,” his uncle answered, falling 
suddenly into his habitual manner, “the 
man was a player. Thee canst have the 
music any time thee likst to send for it.” 

Reuben knew the old man and his ways. 
The talkative fit was evidently over, and he 
might sit and talk, if he would, from then till 
evening, and get no more than a monosyllable 
here and there in return for his pains. 

“Tt will take a hand-cart to carry the 
books,” he said; “but I will take Manzini 
now if you will let me.” The old man, 
contenting himself with a mere nod in answer, 
he took up the old-fashioned oblong folio, 
tucked it under his arm, and shook hands 
with the donor. “This is a princely gift, 
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uncle,” he said, with the natural exaggeration 
of a grateful youngster. ‘‘I don’t know how 
to say thank you for it.” 

Ezra smiled, but said nothing. Reuben, 
repeating his leave-taking, went away, and 
coming suddenly upon the bright sunlight 
and the renewed clangour of the bells was 
half stunned by the noise and dazzled by the 
glare. With all this clash and brilliance, as 
if they existed because of her and were a part 
of her presence, appeared Ruth Fuller in 
the act of passing Ezra’s house. Ruth had 
brightness, but it was rather of the twilight 
sort than this; and the music which seemed 
fittest to salute her apparition might have 
been better supplied by these same bells at a. 
distance of a mile or two. Reuben was per- 
turbed, as any mere mortal might expect to 
be on encountering a goddess. 

Let us see the goddess as well as may be. 

She was country bred to begin with, and 
though to Heydon Hay her appearance 
smacked somewhat of the town, a dweller in 
towns would have called her rustic. She 
wore a straw hat which was in the fashion 
of the time, and to the eyes of the time 
looked charming, though twenty years later 
we call it ugly and speak no more than 
truth. Beneath this straw hat very beautiful 
and plenteous brown hair escaped in defiance 
of authority, and frolicked into curls and 
wavelets, disporting itself on a forehead of 
creamy tone and smoothness, and just touch- 
ing the eyebrows, which were of a slightly 
darker brown, faintly arched on the lower 
outline and more prominently arched on the 
upper. Below the brows brown eyes, as 
honest as the day, and with a frank smile 
always ready to break through the dream 
which pretty often filled them. A short 
upper lip delicately eurved and curiously 
mobile, a full lower lip, a chin expressive of 
great firmness, but softened by a dimpled 
hollow in the very middle of its roundness, 
a nose neither Grecian nor tilted, but betwixt 
the two, and delightful, and a complexion 
familiar with sun and air, wholesome, robust 
and fine. In stature she was no more than 
on a level with Reuben’s chin, but Reuben 
was taller than common, standing six feet in 
his stockings. This fact of superior height 
was not in itself sufficient to account for the 
graceful inclination of the body which always 
characterised Reuben when he talked with 
Ruth. There was a tender and unconscious 
deference in this attitude which told more to 
the least observant observer than Reuben 
would willingly have had known. 

Ezra Gold saw the chance encounter 
through the window and watched the pair as 


they: shook hands. They walked away to- 
gether, for they were bound in the same 
direction, and the old man rose from his seat 
and walked to the window to look after 
them. 

“ Well, well, lad,” he said, speaking: half 
aloud, after the fashion of men who spend 
much of their time alone, “theer’s beauty 
and goodness theer, I fancy. Go thy ways, 
lad, and be happy.” 

They were out of sight already, and Ezra, 
with his hands folded behind him, paced 
twice or thrice along the room. Pausi 
before one of the green baize bags, he lifted it 
from its nail, and having untied the string 
that fastened it, he drew forth with great 
tenderness an unstrung violin, and carrying 
it to the light sat down and turned it over 
and over in his hands. Then he took the 
neck with his left hand, and placing the 
instrument upright upon his knee caressed it 
with his right. 

“ Poor lass,” he said, “a’ might think as 
thee was grieved to have had ne’er a soul to 
sing to all these years. I’ve a half mind to 
let thee have a song now, but I doubt thee 
couldst do naught but screech at me. I've 
forgotten how to ask a lady of thy make to 
sing. Shalt go to Reuben, lass ; he'll mek 
thee find thy voice again. Rare and sweet 
it used to be—rare and sweet.” 

He fell into a fit of coughing which shook 
him from head to foot, but even in the midst 
of the paroxysm he made shift to lay down the 
violin with perfect tenderness. When the 
fit was over he lay back in his chair with his 
arms depending feebly at his sides, panting a 
little, but smiling like a man at peace. 


CHAPTER V. 


THERE had been a long spell of fair weather, 
and the Earl of Barfield had carried on his 
warfare against all and sundry who permitted 
the boughs of their garden trees to overhang 
the public highway, for a space of little less 
than a month. The campaign had been con- 
ducted with varying success, but the old noble- 
man counted as many victories as fights, and 
was disposed on the whole to be content with 
himself. He was an old and experienced 
warrior in this cause, and had learned to 
look with a philosophic eye upon reverses. 

But on the day following that which saw 
the introduction of his lordship’s parlia- 
mentary nominee to the quartette party, his 
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lordship encountered a check which called 
for all the resources of philosophy. He was 
routed by his own henchman, Joseph Beaker. 

The defeat arrived in this wise. His lord- 
ship having carefully arranged his rounds so 
that Joseph should carry the ladder all the 
long distances, whilst he himself bore it all the 
short ones, had found himself so flurried by 
the defeat he had encountered at the hands of 
Miss Blythe, that he had permitted Joseph 
to take up the ladder and carry it away from 
where it had leaned against the apple-tree in 
the little old lady’s garden. This unforeseen 
incident had utterly disarranged his plans, 
and since he had been inadvised enough to 
post his servitor in the particulars of the 
campaign, Joseph had been quick to discover 
his own advantage. 

“We will go straight on to Willis’s, 
Joseph,” said his lordship, when they began 
their rounds that afternoon. The stroke was 
simple, but if it should only succeed was 
effective. 

“We bain’t agoin’ to pass Widder Hotch- 
kiss, be we, governor?” demanded Joseph, 
who saw through the device. His lordship 
decided not to hear the question, and walked 
on a little ahead, swinging the billhook and 
the saw. 

Joseph Beaker revolved in his mind his 
own plan of action. In front of Widow 
Hotchkiss’s cottage the trees were unusually 
luxuriant, and the bows hung unusually 
low. When they were reached Joseph con- 
trived to entangle his ladder and to bring 
himself to a standstill, with every appear- 
ance of naturalness. 

“‘ My blessed,” he mumbled, “ this here’s a 
disgrace to the parish, gaffer. Theer’s nothin’ 
in all Heydon Hay as can put a patch on it. 
Thee bissent agoin’ past this, beest? Her’s 
as small-sperited as a rabbit—the widder is.” 

“ We'll take it another time, Joseph, said 
his lordship, striving to cover his confusion 
by taking a bigger pinch of snuff than 
common—*“ another time, Joseph, another 
time.” : 

“ Well,” said Joseph, tossing his lopsided 
head, as if he had at last fathomed the folly 
and weakness of human nature, and resigned 
himself to his own mournful’ discoveries, “ I 
should niver ha’ thought it.” He made a 
show of shouldering the ladder disgustedly, 
but dropped it again. “We fled afore a 
little un yesterday,” he said. “I did look 
for a show o’ courage here, governor.” His 
lordship hesitated. ‘“ Why, look at it,” pur- 
sued Joseph, waving a hand towards the 
overhanging verdure ; “it ud be a sinful 
crime to go by it.” 


“Put up the ladder, Joseph,” replied his 
lordship in a voice of sudden resolve. The 
Hotchkiss case was a foregone victory for 
him, and his own desires chimed with Joseph’s 
arguments, even whilst he felt himself out- 
generalled. 

The widow sweetened the business by a 
feeble protest, and the Earl of Barfield was 
lordly with her. 

“ Must come down, my good woman,” said 
his lordship firmly, “ must come down. Ob- 
struct the highway. Disgrace to the parish.” 

“That’s what I said,’ mumbled Joseph, 
as he steadied the ladder from below. The 
widow watched the process wistfully, and 
my lord chopped and sawed with unwonted 
gusto. Branch after branch fell into the 
lane, and the aged nobleman puffed and 
sweated with his grateful labour. He had 
not had such a joyful turn for many a day. 
The widow moaned like a winter wind in a 
keyhole, and when his lordship at last de- 
scended from his perch she was wiping her 
eyes with her apron. 

“T knowin’ full well what poor folks has 
got to put up with at the hands o’ them as 
the Lord has set in authority,” said the widow, 
“but it’s cruel hard to have a body’s bits o’ 
trees chopped and lopped i’ that way. When 
ourn was alive his lordship niver laid a hand 
upon ’em. Ourn ‘ud niver ha’ bent himself 
to put up wi’ it, that he niver would, and 
Lord Barfield knows it, for though he was no 
better nor a market gardener, he was one 0’ 
them as knowed what was becomin’ between 
man and man, be he niver so lowly, and his 
lordship the lord o’ the manor for miles 
around.” 

“Tut, tut, my good woman,” returned his 
lordship. “Pooh, pooh! Do for firewood. 
Nice and dry against the winter. Much 
better there than obstructing the highroad 
—much better. Joseph Beaker, take the 
ladder.” 

“My turn next time,” replied Joseph. 
“ Carried it here.” 

His lordship, a little abashed, feigned to 
consider and took snuff. 

“Quite right, Joseph,” he 
“quite right. Quite fair to remind me. 
Perfectly fair.” But he was a good deal 
blown and wearied with his exertions, and 
though anxious to escape the moanings of 
the widow, he had no taste for the exercise 
which awaited him. He braced himself for 
the task, however, and handing the tools 
to his henchman manfully shouldered the 
ladder and started away with it. The lane 
was circuitous, and when once he had 
rounded the first corner he paused and set 


answered, 
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down his burden. “It’s unusually warm 
to-day, Joseph,” he said, mopping at his 
wrinkled forehead. 

“Theer’s a coolish breeze,” replied Joseph, 
“and a plenty o’ shadder.” 

“Do you know, Joseph,” said the earl 
in a casual tone, “I think I shall have to 
get you to take this turn. I am a little 


tired.” 
“Carried it last turn,’ said Joseph, 
decidedly. “A bargain’s a bargain.” 


“Certainly, certainly,” returned his lord- 
ship, “a bargain is a bargain, Joseph.” He 
sat down upon one of the lower rungs of the 
ladder and fanned himself with a pocket- 
handkerchief. “ But you know, Joseph,” he 
began again after a pause, “ nobody pushes 
a bargain too hard. If you carry the ladder 
this time I will carry it next. Come now. 
What do you say to that?” 

“It’s a quarter of a mile from here to 
Willis’s,” said Joseph, “and it ain’t five score 
yards from theer to the Tan Yard. Theer’s 
some,” he added with an almost philosophic 
air, “as knows when they are well off.” 

“Tl give you an extra penny,” said his 
lordship, condescending to bargain. 

“T’'ll do it for a extry sixpince,” replied 
Joseph. 

“T'll make it twopence,” said his lordship, 
—‘ twopence and a screw of snuff.” 

“T’ll do it for a extry sixpince,”’ Joseph 
repeated doggedly. 

Noblesse oblige. There wasa point beyond 
which the Earl of Barfield could not haggle. 
He surrendered, but it galled him, and the 
agreeable sense of humour with which he 
commonly regarded Joseph Beaker failed him 
for the rest of that afternoon. It happened 
also that the people who remained to be 
encountered one and all opposed him, and 
with the exception of his triumph over the 
Widow Hotchkiss the day was a day of 
failure. 

When, therefore, his lordship tarned his 
steps homeward he was in a mood to be tart 
with anybody, and it befell that Ferdinand 
was the first person on whom he found an 
opportunity of venting his gathered sours. 
The young gentleman heaved in sight near 
the lodge gates, smoking a cigar and gazing 
about him with an air of lazy nonchalance 
which had very much the look of being 
practised in hours of private leisure. Be- 
hind him came the valet, bearing the big 
square colour-box, the camp stool, and the 
clumsy field easel. 

“Daubing again, I presume?” said his 
lordship snappishly. 

“ Yes,” said Ferdinand, holding his cigar 


at arm’s length and flicking at the ash with 
his little finger, “daubing again.” 

His lordship felt the tone and gesture to 
be irritating and offensive. 

“Joseph Beaker,” he said, “take the 
ladder to the stables. I have done with you 
for today. Upon my word, Ferdinand,” 
he continued, when Joseph had shambled 
through the gateway with the ladder, “I 
think you answer me with very little con- 
sideration for—In short, I think your manner 
a little wanting in—I don’t care to be 
addressed in that way, Ferdinand.” 

“Tam sorry, sir,” said Ferdinand. “I did 
not mean to be disrespectful. You spoke of 
my daubing. I desired to admit the justice 
of the term. Nothing more, I assure you.” 

His lordship in his irritated mood felt 
che tone to be more irritating and offensive 
than before. 

“T tell you candidly, Ferdinand, that I do 
not approve of the manner in which you 
spend your time here. If you imagine that 
you can walk over the course here without 
an effort you are very much mistaken. I 
take this idleness and indifference very ill, 
sir, very ill indeed, and if we are beaten I 
shall know on whom the blame will rest. 
The times are not what they were, Ferdinand ; 
and constitutional principles are in danger.” 

“ Really, sir,” returned Ferdinand ; “ one 
can’t be electioneering all the year round. 
There can’t be a dissolution before the 
autumn. When the time comes I will work 
as hard as you can ask me to do,” 

“ Pooh, pooh !” said his lordship irritably. 
“T don’t ask you to spout politics. I ask 
you to show yourself to these people as a 
serious and thoughtful fellow, and not as a 
mere dauber of canvas and scraper of fiddles. 
You come here,’ he went on, irritated as 
much by his own speech as by the actual 
circumstances of the case, “as if you were 
courting a constituency of dilettanti, and ex- 
pected to walk in by virtue of your little 
artistic graces. They don’t want a man like 
that. They won’t have a man like that. 
They’re hard-headed fellows, let me tell you. 
These South Stafford fellows are the very 
deuce, let me tell you, for knowing all about 
Free Trade and the Cheap Loaf and the 
National Debt.” 

“ Very well, sir,” said Ferdinand, laughing, 
“T reform. Instead of carrying easel and 
porte-couleur Harvey shall go about with a 
copy of Zhe Wealth of Nations, and when 
a voter passes I'll stop and consult the 
volume and make a note. But l’homme 
serieux is not the only man for election 
times. I'll wager all I am ever likely to 
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make out of politics that I have secured a 
vote this afternoon, though I have done 
nothing more than offer a farmer’s wife a 
little artistic advice about the choice of a 
bonnet. I told her that yellow was fatal to 
that charming complexion, and advised blue. 
Old Holland is proud of his young wife, and 
[ hooked him to a certainty.” 

“Holland!” cried his lordship more pet- 
tishly than ever. “ Holland is Conservative 
to the backbone. We were always sure of 
Holland.” 

“ Well, well,” said Ferdinand in a voice of 
toleration, “ we are at least as sure of him 
as ever.” 

The allowance in the young man’s manner 
exasperated the old nobleman. But he liked 
his young friend in spite of his insolence and 
tranquil swagger, and he dreaded to say 
something which might be too strong for the 
occasion. 

“ We will talk this question over at another 
time,” ho said, controlling himself. “We 
will talk it over after dinner.” 

“TI must go vote-catching after dinner,” 
returned Ferdinand. “I promised to goand 
listen to the quartette party this evening.” 

“Very well,” returned his lordship, with 
a sudden frostiness of manner. “I shall 
dine alone. Good evening.” 

He marched away, the senile nodding of 
his head accentuated into pettishness, and 
Ferdinand stood looking after him for a 
second or two with a smile, but presently 
thinking better of it, he hastened after the 
angry old man and overtook him. 

“T am sorry, sir, if I disappoint you,” he 
said. “I don’t want to do that, and I won’t 
do it if I can helpit.” The earl said nothing, 
but walked on with an injured air which was 
almost feminine. “Are you angry at my 
proposing to go to see old Fuller? I under- 
stood you to say yesterday that his vote was 
undecided, and that nothing was so likely to 
catch him as a little interest in his musical 
pursuits.” 

“T have no objections to offer to your 
proposal,” replied his lordship frostily. 
“None whatever.” 

“T am glad to hear that, sir,” said 
Ferdinand, with rather more dryness than 
was needed. His lordship walked on again, 
and the young man lingered behind. 

The household ways at the Hall were 
simple, and the hours kept there were early. 
It was not yet seven o'clock when Ferdinand, 
having already eaten his lonely dinner, strolled 
down the drive, cigar in mouth, bound for 
old Fuller’s garden. He thought less of 
electioneering and less of music than of the 


pretty girl he had discovered yesterday. 
She interested him a little, and piqued him 
a little. Without being altogether a puppy, 
he was well aware of his own advantages of 
person, and was accustomed to attribute to 
them a fair amount of his own social successes. 
He was heir to a baronetcy and to the estates 
that went with it. It was impossible in the 
course of nature that he should be long kept 
out of .these desirable possessions, for the 
present baronet was his grandfather, and 
had long passed the ordinary limits of old 
age. The old man had outlived his own 
immediate natural heir, Ferdinand’s father, 
and now, in spite of an extraordinary tough- 
ness of constitution, was showing signs of 
frailty which increased almost day by day. 
And apart from his own personal advantages, 
and the future baronetcy and the estates 
thereto appertaining, the young man felt that 
as the chosen candidate of the constitutional 
party for that division of the county at the 
approaching election, he was something of a 
figure in the place. It was rather abnormal 
that any pretty little half rustic girl should 
treat him with anything but reverence. If 
the girl had been shy and had blushed and 
trembled before him a little, he could have 
understood it. Had she been yert he could 
have understood it. Young women of the 
rustic order, if only they were a trifle good- 
looking, had an old-established licence to be 
pert to their male social superiors. But this 
young woman was not at all disposed to 
tremble before him, and was just as far 
removed from pertness as from humility. 

As he strolled along he bethought him, 
vaguely enough—for he was not a young 
gentleman who was accustomed to put too 
much powder behind his purposes—that it 
would be rather an agreeable thing than 
otherwise to charm this young woman, if 
only just to show her that she could be 
charmed, and that he could be charming. 
He had been a little slighted, and it would 
be nice to be a little revenged. He was not 
a puppy, in spite of the fact that his head 
gave house-room to this kind of nonsense. 
The design is commoner amongst girls than 
boys, but there are plenty of young men who 
let their wits stray after this manner at 
times, and some of them live to laugh at 
themselves. 

But whilst Ferdinand was thinking, an idea 
occurred to him which caused him to smile 
languidly. It would be amusing to awaken 
Barfield’s wrath by starting a pronounced 
flirtation with this village beauty. It was 
scarcely consistent to have an inward under- 
standing with himself, that if the flirtation 
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should take place it should be kept secret 
from his noble patron of all men in the 
world. It would certainly be great fun to 
take the little hussey from her pedestal. She 
was evidently disposed to think of herself a 
good deal more highly than she ought to 
think, and perhaps it might afford a useful 
lesson to her to be made a little more pliant, 
a little less self-opinionated, a little less dis- 
posed to snub young gentlemen of unimpeach- 
able attractions. Thinking thus, Ferdinand 
made up quite a contented mind to be rustic 
beauty’s schoolmaster. 

The green door in the garden wall was still 
a little open when he reached it, but he could 
hear neither music nor voices. 

The evening concert had not yet begun, 
‘and he was fain to stroll on a little further. 
This of itself was something of an offence 
to his majesty, though he hardly saw on 
whom to fix it. He did not know his way 
round to the front of the house, and did not 
care to present himself at the rear unless 
there were somebody there to receive him. 
He lit a new cigar to pass away the time, 
and re-enacted his first and only interview 
with the girl he had made up his mind to 
subjugate. In the course of this mental 
exercise he experienced anew the sense of 
slight he had felt at her hands, but in a 
more piercing manner. He had spoken to 
her, and she had waved her hand against him 
as if he had been a child to be silenced. He 
had spoken to her again, and she had not 
even responded. In point of fact she had 
ignored him. The more he looked at it the 
more remarkable this fact appeared, and the 
more uncomfortable and the more resolved 
he felt about it. 

When his cigar was smoked half through 
he sighted the upright and stalwart figure of 
Reuben Gold, who was striding at a great 
pace towards him, swinging his violin case 
in one hand. Ferdinand paused to await him. 

“Good evening, Mr. Gold,” he said as 
Reuben drew near. 

“Good evening,” said Reuben, raising his 
eyes for a moment, and nodding with a pre- 
occupied air. His rapid steps carried him 
past Ferdinand in an instant, and before the 
young gentleman could propose to join him 
he was so far in advance that it was necessary 
either to shout or run to bring him toa more 
moderate pace. Ferdinand raised his eye- 
glass, and surveyed the retreating figure with 
some indignation, and dropped it with a little 
click against one of his waistcoat buttons. 
Then he smiled somewhat wry-facedly. 

“ A cool set, upon my word,” he murmured. 
“ Boors, pure and simple.” 
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He was half inclined to change his mind 
and stay away from the al fresco concert, 
but then the idea of the duty he owed him- 
self in respect to that contumelious young 
beauty occurred to him, and he decided to 
go after all. He followed, therefore, in 
Reuben’s hasty footsteps, but at a milder 
pace, and regaining the green door looked 
into the garden and saw the quartette party 
already assembled. Old Fuller, who was 
the first to perceive him, came forward with 
rough heartiness, and shook hands with a 
burly bow. 

“Good evenin’, Mr. de Blacquaire,” said 
Fuller. “ We're pleased to see you. If you’d 
care to tek a hand i’stead of settin’ idle by 
to listen, we shall be glad to mek room. 
Eh, lads ?” 

“No, no, thank you, Mr. Fuller,” said 
Ferdinand, “I would rather be a listener.” 
Ruth was standing near the table, and he 
raised his cap to her. She answered his 
salute with a smile of welcome, and brought 
him a chair.- “Good evening, Miss Fuller,” 
he said, standing cap in hand before her. 
“ What unusually beautiful weather we are 
having. Do you know, I am quite charmed 
with this old garden? There is something de- 
lightfully rustic and homely and old-fashioned 
about it.” 

“You are looking at the statues? she 
said with half a laugh. “They are an idea 
of father’s. He wants to have them painted, 
but I always stand out against that—they 
look so much better as they are.” 

“ Painted?”’ answered Ferdinand with a 
little grimace, and a little lifting of the 
hands and shrinking of the body as if the 


idea hurt him physically. “Oh, no. Pray 
don’t have them painted.” 
“Well, well. Theer!” cried Fuller. 


“‘ Here’s another as is in favour o’ grime an’ 
slime! It’s three to three now. Ruth and 
Reuben have allays been for leavin’ ’em i’ 
this way.” 

“Really, Mr. Fuller,” said Ferdinand, 
“you must be persuaded to leave them as 
they are. As they are they are charming. 
It would be quite a crime to paint them. It 
would be horribly bad taste to paint them!” 

After this partisan espousal of her cause, 
he was a little surprised to notice an indefin- 
able but evident change in the rustic beauty’s 
manner. Perhaps she disliked to hear a 
stranger accuse her father—however truly— 
of horribly bad taste, but this did not occur 
to Ferdinand, who had intended to show her 
that a gentleman was certain to sympathise 
with whatever trace of refinement he might 
discover in her. 
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“ Would it?” said Fuller,simply. ‘“ Well, 
theer’s three of a mind, and they’m likely 
enough to be right. Annyways theer’s no 
danger of a brush coming anigh ’em while the 
young missis says ‘No.’ Her word’s law i’ 
this house, and has been ever sence her was 
no higher than the table.” 

“ Wasn’t that a ring at the front door?”’ 
asked Sennacherib, holding up his hand. 

*“ Run and see, wench,” said Fuller. 

Ruth ran down the grass plot and into the 
house. She neither shuffled nor ambled, 
but skimmed over the smooth turf as if she 
moved by volition, and her feet had had no- 
thing to do with the motion. She had scarce 
disappeared, when Isaiah, who faced the green 
door, sung out— 

“Here's Ezra Gold, and bringin’ a fiddle 
too. Good evenin’, Mr. Gold. Beest gooin’ 
to tek another turn at the music?” 

“No,” said Ezra advancing. “I expected 
to find Reuben here. I’ve got it on my mind 
as the poor old lady here”—he touched the 
green baize bag he carried beneath his arm— 
“is in a bit o’ danger o’ losing hervoice through 
keeping silence all these length o’ years, and 
I want him to see what sort of a tone her’s 
got left in her.” 

Reuben rose from his seat with sparkling 
eyes and approached his uncle. 

“Ts that the old lady I’ve heard so much 
about ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” replied Ezra, “it’s the old lady 
herself. I don’t know,” he went on looking 
mildly about him, “as theer’s another ama- 
teur player as I’d trust her to. Wait a bit, 
lad, while I show her into daylight.” 

Reuben stood with waiting hands while 
the old man unknotted the strings at the 
mouth of the green baize bag, and all eyes 
watched Ezra’s lean fingers. At the instant 
when the knot was conquered and the mouth 
of the bag slid open, Ruth’s clear voice was 
heard calling— 

“Father, here’s Aunt Rachel! Come this 
way, Aunt Rachel. We're going to have a 
little music.” 


CHAPTER VIL. 


Ezra GOL, seizing the violin gently by the 
neck, suffered the green baize bag to fall to 
the ground at his feet, and then tenderly 
raising the instrument in both hands looked 
up and dropped it to the ground. A little 
cry of dismay escaped from Reuben’s lips, 
and he was on his knees in an instant. 


“She's not hurt,” he said, examining the 
violin with delicate care, “ not hurt at all.” 

Then he looked up, and at the sight of his 
uncle’s face rose swiftly to his feet. The old 
man’s eyes were ghastly, and his cheeks, which 
had usually a hectic flush of colour too clear 
and bright for health, were of a leaden grey. 
Ezra’s hand was on his heart. 

“ Not hurt?” he said in a strange voice. 
“Art sure she’s rot hurt, lad? That’s 
fortunate,” 

The colour came back to his face as 
suddenly as it had disappeared. 

“No,” said Reuben, tapping the back of 
the fiddle lightly with his finger-tips and 
listening to the tone, though he kept his eyes 
fixed upon his uncle’s. “She’s as sound as 
a bell.” 

“ That’s well, lad, that’s well,” said Ezra 
in the same strange voice. The hands he 
reached out towards his nephew trembled, 
and Reuben handed back the precious instru- 
ment in some solicitude. It was natural 
that an old player should prize his favourite 
instrument, but surely, he thought, a little 
chance danger to it should scarcely shake a 
man in this way. LEzra’s trembling hands 
began to tune the strings, and at the sound 
of Ruth’s voice Reuben turned away. His 
uncle’s agitation shocked him. He had 
known for years, as everybody had known, 
that Ezra had but a weakly constitution, but 
he had never seen so striking a sign of it 
before, and the old man’s agitation awoke 
the young man’s fears. There was a very 
close and tender affection between them. 

“ Reuben,” Ruth was saying, “this is my 
Aunt Rachel. Aunt, this is Mr. Reuben 
Gold. I don’t suppose you remember him.” 

“Tdo not remember Mr. Reuben Gold,” 
said the little old lady, mincingly. “Is Mr. 
Gold a native of Heydon Hay? I do not 
think from Mr. Gold’s appearance that he 
was born when I quitted the village. I think 
I recognise my old friends, the Elds,” she 
went on with an air almost of patronage. 
“This will be Mr. Isaiah? Yes! I thought 
so. Mr. Isaiah was always mild in manner. 
And this will be Mr. Sennacherib? Yes! 
Mr. Sennacherib was unruly. I recognise 
them by their expressions.” 

‘‘You remember me, Rachel?” said Mr. 
de Blacquaire, who had been watching the 
old lady since her arrival. She turned her 
head in a swift bird-like way and fixed her 
curiously youthful eyes upon him for an 
instant. The withered old face lit up with a 
smile which so transfigured it that for the 
moment it matched the youth of her eyes. 

“Is it possible!” she cried. “Mr. Fer- 
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dinand! The dear, dearchild!” Sheseized 
one of his hands and kissed it, but he drew 
it away, and putting an arm about her 
shoulders stooped to kiss her wrinkled cheek. 
“The grandson,” she cried, turning on the 
others with an air of pride and tender 
triumph, “of my dear mistress, Lady de 
Blacquaire. I nursed Mr. Ferdinand in his 
infancy. I bore him to the font, and in my 
arms he received his baptismal appellation.” 

If she had laid claim to the loftiest of 
worldly distinctions she could scarcely have 
done it with a greater air of pride. 

Ezra’s tremulous fingers were still at work 
at the violin keys when Ruth addressed him. 

“T dare say you knew my Aunt Rachel, 
Mr. Gold,” she said. ‘“Heydon Hay was 
such a little place five-and-twenty years ago 
that everybody must have known everybody.” 

“Tt was my privilege to know Miss Blythe 
when she lived here,” said Ezra, looking up 
and speaking in a veiled murmur. 

The little old lady started, turned pale, 
drew herself to her full height, and turned 
away. Sennacherib, who was watching the 
pair, drove out his clenched fist sideways 
with intent to nudge his brother Isaiah in 
the ribs to call his attention to this incident 
as a confirmation of the history he had told 
the night before. He miscalculated his 
distance, and landed on Isaiah’s portly waist- 
coat with such force that the milder brother 
grunted aloud, and arising, demanded with 
indignation to know why he was thus 
assaulted. Fora mere second Sennacherib 
was disconcerted, but recovering himself he 
drew Isaiah on one side and whispered in 
his ear— 

“T on’y meant to gi’e thee a nudge, lad. 
Dost mind what I tode thee about ’em? 
Didst tek note how they met?” 

“Thinkest thou’rt th’ only man with a 
pair of eyes in his head?”’ demanded Isaiah, 
angrily, and aloud. Sennacherib by winks, 
and nods, and gestures, entreated him to 
silence, but for a minute or two Isaiah 
refused to be pacified, and sat rubbing at 
his waistcoat and darting looks of vengeance 
at his brother. “ Punchin’ a man at my 
time o’ life i’ that way,” he mumbled wrath- 
fully ; “it’s enough t’ upset the systim for 
a month or more.” 

Nobody noticed the brethren, however, 
for the other members of the little party had 
each his or her preoccupations. 

“ Mr. Ferdinand,” said Miss Blythe, turn- 
ing suddenly upon the young gentleman, “I 
must seize this opportunity to ask what news 
there are of my dear mistress. I know that 
she is frail, and that correspondence would 
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tax her energies too severely, but I make a 
point of writing to her once a week and 
presenting to her my respectful service.” 

She took his hand again as she addressed 
him, and Ferdinand noticed that it was icy 
cold. She was trembling all over and her eyes 
were troubled. He was just about to answer 
when a sharp twang caught his ear, and 
turning his head he saw Ezra in the act of 
handing the violin to Reuben. 

“Have you got a fourth string, lad?” 
asked Ezra, speaking unevenly and with 
apparent effort ; “this has gi’en way. I’m 
no hand at a fiddle nowadays,” he added 
with a pitiable smile, “or else there’s less 
virtue in catgut than there used to be.” 

“They make nothing as they used to do,” 
said Reuben. He had drawn a flat tin box 
from his pocket and had selected a string 
from it, when Rachel drew Ferdinand on one 
side. 

“ Let me bring you a chair, Mr. Ferdinand,” 
she said. ‘“‘ We will sit here and you must 
tell me of my dear mistress.” 

“Stay here,” said Ferdinand, “ I will bring 
you a chair.” He was not sorry to be seen 
in this amiable light. It was agreeable to 
bend condescendingly to his grandmother’s 
attached and faithful servitor, and to be 
observed. There was a genuine kindliness 
in him, too, towards the little withered old 
woman who had nursed him in his babyhood, 
and had taught him his first lessons. He 
brought the chairs and sat down with his 
old nurse at the edge of the grass plot at 
some little distance from the others. 

“ We will talk for a little time about my 
dear mistress,” said Rachel, “and then I 
will ask you to take me away.” She leaned 
forward in her chair looking up at her com- 
panion, and laying both hands upon his arm. 
“T cannot stay here,” she went on in a 
whisper. ‘There are reasons. There is a 
person here I have not seen for more than a 
quarter of a century. You have observed 
that I am sometimes a little flighty.” She 
withdrew one of her hands and tapped her 
forehead. 

“My dear Rachel,” said Ferdinand, in 
smiling protestation. 

“Yes, yes,’ she insisted in a mincing 
whisper, as if she were laying claim to a 
distinctness. “A little flighty. You do no 
credit to your own penetration, dear Mr. 
Ferdinand, if you deny it. That person is 
the cause. I suffered a great wrong at that 
person’s hands. Let us say no more. Tell 
me about my dear mistress.” 

The varnish of unconscious affectation was 
transparent enough for Ferdinand to see 





























through. The little old woman minced and 
bridled, and took quaintly sentimental airs, 
but she was moved a good deal, though in 
what way he could not guess. He sat and 
talked to her with a magnificent unbending, 
and she took his airs as no more than his 
right, and was well contented with them. 

“ And now, Reuben,” cried Fuller, who 
like everybody else had noticed Miss Blythe’s 
curious behaviour to Ezra and was disturbed 
by it. ‘“ And now Reuben, if thee hast got 
the old lady into fettle let’s have a taste of 
her quality. It’s maney an’ maney a year 
now since I had a chance of listenin’ to her. 
Let’s have a solo, lad. Gi’e us summat old 
and flavoursome. Let’s have ‘The Last 
Rose o’ Summer.’ ” 

Reuben sat down, threw one leg over the 
other, and began to play. The evening was 
wonderfully still and quiet, but from far off, 
the mere ghost of a sound, came the voice of 
church bells. Their tone was so faint and far 
away that at the first stroke of the bow 
they seemed to die, and the lovely strain 
rose upon the air pure and unmingled with 
another sound. Rachel ceased her emphatic 
noddings and her mincing whisper, and sat 
with her hands folded in her lap to listen. 
Ezra, with his gaunt hands folded behind 
him, stood with his habitual stoop more 
marked than common, and stared at the grass 
at his feet. Ruth, from her old station by 
the apple-tree, looked from one to the other. 
She had heard Sennacherib’s story from her 
father, and her heart was predisposed to read 
a romance here, little as either cf the actors 
in that obscure drama of so many years ago 
looked like the figures of a romance now. 
They had been lovers before she was born, 
and had quarrelled somehow, and had each 
lived single. And now, when they had met 
after this great lapse of years, the grey old 
man trembled, and the wrinkled old woman 
turned her back upon him. The music was 
not without its share in the girl’s emotion. 
And there was Reuben, with manly head and 
great shoulders, with strength and masculine 
grace in every line of him, to her fancy, draw- 
ing the loveliest music from the long-silent 
violin, and staring up at the evening sky as 
he played. Ah! if Reuben and she should 
quarrel and part! 

But Reuben had never spoken a word, and 
the girl, catching herself at this romantic 
exercise, blushed for shame, and for one swift 
second hid her face in her hands. Then with 
a sudden pretence of perfect self-possession, 
such as only a woman could achieve on such 
short notice, she glanced with an admirably 
casual air about her to see that the gesture 
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had not been observed. Nobody looked at her. 
Her father and the two brothers were watch- 
ing Reuben, Ezra preserved his old attitude, 
Ferdinand was fiddling with his eyeglass, 
and moving his hand and one foot in time to 
the music, and Rachel’s strangely youthful 
eyes were bright with tears. As the girl 
looked at her a shining drop brimmed over 
from each eye, and dropped upon the neat 
mantle of black silk she wore. The little old 
maid did not discover that she had been cry- 
ing until Reuben’s solo was over, and then she 
wiped her eyes composedly, and turned to 
renew her conversation with Ferdinand. 

“Ah!” said Fuller, expelling a great sigh 
when Reuben laid down his bow upon the 
table, “theer’s a tone! That’s a noble in- 
stryment, Mr. Gold.” 

“She'll be the better for being played upon 
a little,” said Ezra, mildly. 

“ Well, thee seest,” said Isaiah with a look 
of contemplation, “her’s been a_ leadin’ 
what you might call a hideal sort o’ life this 
five-and-twenty ‘ear for a fiddle. Niver a 
chance of ketchin’ cold or gettin’ squawky. 
Allays wrapped up nice and warm and dry. 
Theer ain’t, I dare venture to say it, a atom 
o’ sap in the whole of her body. Her’s as 
dry as 2 

“ As I be,” interposed Sennacherib. “ It 
"ud be hard for annything to be dryer. Let’s 
have a drop o’ beer, Fuller, and then we'll 
get to work.” 

Ruth ran into the house laughing, and the 
four musicians gathered round the table. 
Ferdinand arose, strolled towards them, and 
took up a position behind Sennacherib’s chair. 
Ezra made an uncertain movement or two, 
and, finally, with grave resolve, crossed the 
grass plot, and took the chair the young 
gentleman had vacated. 

“T am informed, Miss Blythe,” he said, 
with a slow, polite formality, “‘as you have 
come once more to reside among us.” She 
inclined her head, but vouchsafed no other 
answer. The movement was prim to the 
verge of comedy, but it was plain that she 
meant to be chilly with him. He coughed 
behind his shaky white hand, and hesitated. 
“T do not know, Miss Blythe,’ he began 
again with new resolve, “in what manner I 
chanced to’arn your grave displeasure. That 
is a thing I never knew.” She turned upon 
him with a swift and vivid scorn. “A thing 
Inever knew,” he repeated. “If it is your 
desire to visit it upon me at this late hour, 
I have borne it for so many ’ears that I can 
bear it still. But I should like to ask, if I 
might be allowed to put the question, how it 
come to pass. I haveallays felt as there was 
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a misunderstandin’ i’ the case. It is a wise 
bidding in Holy Writ as says, ‘Let not the 
sun go down upon thy wrath.’ And when 
the sun is the sun of life the thing is the 
more important.” 

“My good sir,” said Rachel, rising from 
her seat, and asserting every inch of her 
small stature, “I desire to hold no com- 
munication with you now nor henceforth.” 

“That should be enough for a man, Miss 
Blythe,” said Ezra mildly. “ But why? if I 
may make so bold.” 

“T thought,” said the little old lady, more 
starched and prim than ever, “I believed 
myself to have intimated that our conver- 
sation was at an end.” 

“You was not wont to be cruel nor unjust 
in your earlier days,” Ezra answered. “ But 
it shall be as you wish.” 

He left the seat, gave her a quaint old- 
fashioned bow,and returned to his former 
standing-place. Ruth was back again by 
this time, and Rachel crossed over to where 
she stood. 

“ Niece Ruth,” she said, speaking after a 
fashion which was frequent with her, with 
an exaggerated motion of the lips, “I shall 
be obliged to you if you will accompany me 
to the house.” 

“Certainly, aunt,” the girl answered, and 
placing an arm around her shoulders, walked 
away with her. “There is something the 
matter, dear. What is it?” 

“There is nothing the matter,” said the 
old lady, coldly. 

“There is something serious the matter,” 
said Ruth. They were in the house by this 
time, and _ sheltered from observation. 
“ You are trembling, and your hands are cold. 
Let me get you a glass of wine.” 

Aunt Rachel stood erect before her, and 
answered with frozen rebuke— 

“In my young days girls were not en- 
couraged to contradict their seniors. I have 
said there is nothing the matter.” 

Ruth bent forward and took the two cold 
dry little hands in her own warm grasp, and 
looked into her aunt’s eyes with tender 
solicitude. The hands were suddenly snatched 
away, and Aunt Rachel dropped into a seat, 
and without preface began to cry. Ruth 
knelt beside her, twining a firm arm and 
supple hand about her waist, and drawing 
down her head softly until its grey curls 
were pressed against her own ripe cheek. 


Not a word was spoken, and in five minutes 
the old maid’s tears were over. 

“Say nothing of this, my dear,” she said 
as she kissed Ruth, and began to smooth 
her ruffled ribbons and curls. Her manner 
was less artificial than common, but the 
veneer of affectation was too firmly fixed to 
be peeled off at a moment’s notice. “We 
are all foolish at times. You will find that 
out for yourself, child, as you grow older. I 
have been greatly disturbed, my dear, but 
I shall not again permit my equilibrium to 
be shaken by the same causes. Tell me 
child—is Mr. Ezra Gold often to be found 
here?” 

“Not often,” said Ruth. “He seems 
scarcely ever to move from home.” 

“T am glad to know it,” said Aunt Rachel. 
“T cannot permit myself to move in the 
same society with Mr. Ezra Gold.’ 

“We all like him very much,” Ruth 
answered tentatively 

“Ah!” said Aunt Rachel pinching her 
lips and nodding. “You do not know him. 
ZI know him. A most despicable person. 
They will tell you that I am a little flighty.” 

“ My dear aunt! What nonsense!” 

“It is not nonsense, and you know it. I 
am a little flighty. At times. And I owe 
that to Mr. Ezra Gold. I owe a great deal to 
Mr. Ezra Gold, and that among it. Now, 
dear, not a word of this to anybody. Will 
you tell dear Mr. Ferdinand that I shall 
be honoured if he will grace my humble 
cottage with his presence? Thank you. 
Good night, child. And remember, not a 
word to anybody.” 

She dropped her veil and walked to the 
front door with her usual crisp and bird-like 
carriage. At the door she turned. 

“Shun Mr. Ezra Gold, my dear. Shun 
all people who bear his name. I know 
them. I have cause to know them. They 
are cheats. Deceivers. Villains!” 

She closed her lips tightly after this, and 
nodded many times. Then turning abruptly 
she hopped down the steps which led towards 
the garden gate, and disappeared. Ruth 
stood looking into the quiet street a moment, 
then closed the door and returned to the 
garden. 

“Not all,” she said to herself, as she 
paused in sight and hearing of the quartette 
party, who were by this time deep in an 
Andante of Haydn’s—* not all.” 


(To be continued.) 
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